Grenade |R 
attack on 
jeep in 


ert 


By JOEL GREENBERG ᾿ 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

A border policeman was lightly 
wounded yesterday by a grenade 
tossed at his jeep in the West Bank 
village of Idna, west of Hebron, 
; when troops arriving to make arrests 
2 were met with a barrage of rocks, 
ΝΥ petrol bombs and metal debris, mili- 
tary sources said.- 

Troops retumed fire and wound- 
ed seven villagers, one seriously. 
Soldiers at the scene said they had 
detected flashes of gunfire directed 
at them and pointed to a pock- 
marked wall that they said bad been 
hit by the bullets. 

‘The incident was the first grenade 
attack on troops-since thé start of 
ἰς the uprising in the territories, and 

. raised concerns in the IDF that Pal- 
estinian rioters could start attacking 
troops with live ammunition and 
explosives. 

The IDF is investigating reports 
by soldiers that they were al on on 
by rioters at the Askar refugee camp 
near Nablus on Sanday. A make- 
shift bomb injured four soldiers in 
the Gaza Stnip on Friday, and a 
bomb was set off and shots fired at 
an army vehicle in Gaza last month. 


Ἔ Though Palestinian activists in the | ἢ 


; ᾿ eects are xeon to have Snell 
ad ; supply of weapons and losives, 
ae . the PLO has forbidden armed at- 
- -- tacks by rioters, to maintain the im- 
age. of an unarmed popular revolt. 
ar Security sources gave the follow- 

πρὶ Getails of the incident: 
ἜΝ εν ‘Troops arrived at the village at 3 
be eee a.m. and imposed a curfew prior to 
ἜΣ a sweep aimed at netting suspected 
riot leaders. The sweep was the lat- 
at, δἰ 6 Ὁ βεῆθε ΘΠΙΌΕ χοῖαε ὯΒ Υἱοὶ 
: nk villages in response to riots 
and attempts by residents to close 


idee αν off their villages: with rock bari} ἢν 


attack, but others evaded arrest by 
as fleeing to surrounding valleys. 
ita (ρυδαμιμοα ρα δ abs 
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‘Attack was SP ΠῚ bid to set back i in picture’ 


The terror attack in the Negev yesterday was 
part of a PLO attempt to “get back into the 
Picture,” after being pushed to the sidelines by 
the Shultz peace initiative, Defence Minister Ra- 
bin said last night. - 


Rabin said that the purpose the attack was to 
carry out murders pure and:simple, and to en- 
gage in negotiations for the Telease of hostages in 

T to achieve ee pet 

With the U.S. Secretary say Shultz’s 
initative now on Pogeiens table, fs PLO has been shunted 
aside, since “they simply cannot accept the terms for 
Possible political movement as spelled out in the 
American plan.” the defence minister stressed in an 
ener with The a Post φρο τάων staff. 

¢ PLO aims to le to the 
Shultz plan from succeeding, Rapir noted. The recent 


upsurge in tice νι Said ted Be το ρα as 
part of the PLO bid to re-establish itself as a factor in 
the situation, “τὸ show that they exist.” he said. 
“Inthe 2 years oftheir existence the PLO has made 
‘armed struggle.” that is, terror, primary purpose. 
That has failed them, whereas events in the territories 
over the past three months have achieved much more. 


Compiled from reports by Yoram Kessel, 
Hirsh Goodman and Metachern Shalev’ 


On the one hand they have thus tried to jump on the 
bandwagon of the events; but on the other they also 
cannot give up their terror," Rabin said. 

He sid hs explained the reo! pai of τατος 
actions, which included five attempted attacks, from 
Lebanon and a series of bombs in Israeli cities, and 


which “ἀν rari in yesterday’ 5 attack. 

said yesterday that the ter- 
Torists ey μετ τὸ carried out the attack “‘were the same 
people who are igniting the disturbances in the 
territories.” 

Βαϊ, Shamir added, “nothing will ever be achieved 
by violence and murder.” Israel “‘will never tire from 
the combat™ against the terrorists, he said. 

Foreign Minister Peres said that the attack was “an 
example of the PLO’s criminal attitude." 

Peres said that Israel would conduct an uncompro- 
mising battle against terrorists. ““We will continue to 
hit them anywhere they are found,” he said. 

Both Peres and Shamir expressed their appreciation 
for the actions of the security forces in stopping the 
terrorists, singling out for praise the police anti-terror 


unit. . 
Both in the Knesset yesterday and in-the Post inter- 


view. Rabin stressed the role of the PLO, blaming it - 
not only for yesterday's bus hijacking but also for 
other infiltration attempts and Katyusha attacks in | 
recent weeks, 

Despite a clear escalation in the PLO’s military 
activities since February 20, Israel has refrained until ἢ 
now from military retaliation against the PLO. It was 
believed that to retaliate now, given the political cli- 
mate, would have been misinterpreted by the world as 
an Israeli attempt to keep the PLO out of the political 
process by force. 

But Rabin's statements can be seen as a clear warn- 
ing that Israel will not keep holding back if the PLO 
continues to escalate its military activities. 

Meanwhile, Foreign Ministry officials said last night 


: that Israel expects Egypt to make a supreme effort to . 


prevent infiltrations across its borders. 
(Continged on Page 2, Col. 5) 
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ations bagi 
10.00 Hostage shot. 
10.15 Troops storm bus. 


Bus battle took less than minute 


By KENNETH KAPLAN 
and BRADLEY BURSTON 
Jerusalem Post Reporters ᾿ 

Three Israelis, a man: and two 
women, were’ killed and eight 
wounded when three Fatah terror- 
ists who had infiltrated from Egypt 
took hostages on a bus early yester- 
day morning on the Beersheba-Di- 
mona . An anti-terror Bor- 
der Police force stormed the bus 
when the terrorists began: shooting 
the hostages. 

All three terrorists were killed in 
the police unit's assault. 

The terrorists boarded the bus on 
ἃ desolate stretch of road near the 


escape. Carry: 
ing workers from Beersheba to the 
nuclear research facility at Dimona. 
The terrorists identified them- 
selves as members of Fatah during 
negotiations with the IDF and Ne- 
gev police force which sped to the 
site. The terrorists demanded the 
Palestinians arrested dur- 
ing the last three months of unrest in 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip, and 
threated to kill one 


a hill overlooking the road, initially 
agreed to the.terrorists’ demand to 
— “fn an effort to — 


speak. dead on afrival at Soroka Hospital 


Howéver, when the terrorists exe- 
cuted the first of their hostages, ap- 
proximately one hour after negotia~ 
tions began, Mordechai gave the go- 
abead to. storm the bus. 

Despite the presence of several 
anti-terror units on the scene, Mor- 
dechai chose the Border Police’s 
special unit, known by its Hebrew 
acronym Yamam. This is the first 
publicized use of the unit since its 
creation over a decade ago. 

In the last terrorist takeover of a 
bus, the No. 300 bus from Ashkelon 
to Tel Aviv, Yamam was passed 
over in favour of an elite IDF unit, 
despite its having been the first 
ready on the scene. 

Yesterday Yamam was. first 
again, and according to security 
sources ‘on the scene, it was their 
turn to storm the terrorists. ' 

According to a preliminary inves- 
tigation conducted by the IDF at the 
Southem Command yesterday af- 
tally 0s be —— shot and mor- 

wouns two more on 
both women, when the ‘Border 
lice unit began its assault. One wom- 
an died shorty after the rescue op- 
eration, which took less than 40 
seconds. The second was declared 


in Beersheba. . wounds. 
-Killed in the incident were Victor ' 
Ram, 39, a widower and father of 


atsky, 31, a mother of two. 
. Six of th 


thé eight wounded, all of lowing the preliminary investiga 


them women, were treated at Sor- 
oka Hospital for light injuries result- 
ing from grenade fragments, and trated from Egypt. One of the three 
were released later in the day. 

Two other women were hospital-_ 
ized for Ἴ φρο μὲ and. shrapief ~ haif-of the border town of Rafiah. 
eir injuries were de- 
scribed as moderate. 

It was still oot clear last night 
when and where the eight were preventing an escalation of infiltra- 
wounded. All of the killed and tions from their territory.” 
wounded were Beershebans. 

Ip a meeting with reporters fol-’ yesterday morning, when the three 


Deputy Chief of Staff Ehud Barak (left) confers with his chief, Dan 
Shomron, while O/C Southern Command, Major-General Yitzhak ᾿ 
Mordechai (extreme right), controls the rescue operation. 


tion, Mordechai spoke severely of =. 


(IDF) 


the fact that the terrorists had infil- 


was 


carrying documents indicating 
he was a resident of the Εἰ 


tian 
“Without doubt this is a grave 
incident.” Mordechai said. “T hope 
the Egyptians will lend a hand in 
The incident began at around 6:40 
(Continued on Page 2, Col. 3) 


ὰ ; τ Return to terror may undercut uprising Shultz sees 


Fatah radio claimed last night that 
the Dimona bus operation. Was ἃ 


ell reprisal for the Limassol’car bomb- 
ation ing in which three senior Fatah offi- 
3 cers were killed. According to De- 
δῖ fence Minister Yitzhak Rabin, the 
eee PLO’s. intention was to undermine 


ae the Shultz peace initiative. 
ε But even firm ters οὗ the 
2 PLO in the territories felt Tast night 
bag this operation could undermme 
the intifada -- the uprising in the 
ae territories that started three months 
me) τῶν ago. They know that as long as the 
rioters limit their arsenal to stones, 
crowbars and even petrol bombs, 
they can maintain the image of the 
underdog, the occupied, the David 
who rises up against the Israeli 

Goliath. 

But when atrocities start, the Pal- 
estinians may reassume the old ter- 
rorist image, and rapidly lose the 


support they have won all over the 
world. The PLO leaders seem un- 
able to resist intoxication with the 
saccesses of an uprising which they 
did not start, but which developed 
withia the territories out of genuine 
despair. 


ANALYSIS 


- Yehuda Litani 


The Palestinians’ use of terror au- 
tomatically turns the Israelis from 
aggressors to victims. Many Pales- 
tinians in the territories are aware of 
that and for that reason bave chosen 
different tactics during the last three 
months. But the extremists in Israel 
knew they could always count on 
their counterparts among the Pales- 


tinians in the attempt to undennine 
apy peace initiative. - 

The Dimona operation might be 
regarded as a military ‘success by 
some Palestinians, but it did not 
have the same impact as the hang 
glider operation in November when 
ao army base was attacked; since its 
— were civilians and not sol- 


ἜΝ Giricid ection ἴα Αὐτοῦ ake 


terday and other attempted attacks 
by the PLO during the last two 
weeks -- in addition to the apparent 
use of guns and the use of hand 
grenades against the IDF by Pales- 
ftinians in the territories — are clear 
deviations from the path the upris- 
ing bas been taking since last De- 
cember. A deviation that could 
cause it to fail and dash the hopes of 
the Palestinians for the foreseeable 
future. 


ρα, ‘We're going to die, and we’re going to blow you up with us’ 


By BRADLEY BURSTON 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
BEERSHEBA - “I Jay on the floor 
and thought to myself: “That's it. 
We're dead. All of us.” recalied 
Stella Bechar, a 46-year-old mother 
of four, hours after her rescue from 


the terrorist attack in which three of 

hi -frer co-workers were killed. 
Bechar, hospitalized in Soroka 
τῆν \.e Hospital's orthopedic ward, suf- 
ὡ» : fered multiple shrapnel and gunshot 


wounds in the attack. 


: be was thirsty. We even tried to joke 


other that.there is a God, that we 
would get out of this alive. 

- “It wasn't that we were not fright- 
éned,” she added. “We were 
terrified.” 


With each other, and we told each. 


oe ak eee 

“There wasn’t enough time to get 
off. We tried to talk to them. I asked 
them in’ Arabic what they wanted, 
bat they wouldn’t say. aie 
they wanted the Red 

Se enrorits were getting more 
and more impatient,” said Bechar. 
They began our purses to 
geo what was in them. * In the main, 
Bechar continued, what they found. 


᾿ μνᾶς Kang. 


““What could they find? Make-up, 
knitting,” she mopet quit: “We 


gg fe poll τος : 
, called Victor Ram and ordered him 


Hostages recall their ordeal 


“They ery confused,” 
said Sorek. “Af saher ‘they shot [Ram] 
the commander’s gun didn’t work 
apy more. Something was wrong 
with it.” 

At that point, Rahel Matza— now 
recovering from surgery following 
gunshot and shrapnel injuries ~ as- 
sumed the role of spokesworsen for 
the reining Rage them, ‘It’s such 
a shame, so young. You 
don’t have to ani this.” But they said 


. ‘No, we're going ‘to die, and we're 


going to blow you up with us.’ Then 
they asked us if any of us knew how 


to drive.-We all do, but we said no. 


We felt we were dead women, that 
we were dead already.” 

“We sat there,” said Sorek, “an 
we could see from the windows that 
the soldiers were arriving by heli- 
copter. But I thoughit, to be honest, 
‘that we were finished. They killed 
one, then they shot another, and we 
thought ‘Here, they'll get us all, one 
by: one.” 

“There were 11 of us, all sitting 
next to each other. And the one 
behind me was shot, and the one 
sitting in front of me was killed.” 


next to them. I remembered that on 
the television they always say it’s a 


? good idea to lie down. All of us lay 


(Contianed on Page Three). 


senators’ 
letter as 
‘boost’ 


By WOLF BLITZER 
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Forecast: Partly cloudy to cloudy with occa- 
sional rain. Drop in temperature. 


Yesterday's Yesterday's Today's 
Humidity Min-Max Max 
Jerusalem 85 11-15 13 
Golan 100 912 10 
Nahariya - 1.1] 15 
Safad - - - - 
Haifa Port 16 12-19 17 
Tiberias 12-16 14 
Nazareth - - 15 3 
Afula B 11-19 16 
Sbomron 81 12-16 14 
Boawon % ils, Ie 
i 4 1} rt 
Jericho 89 13.220 18 
Gaza τ 89 15-19 16 
Beersheba 67 12-20 7 
Bilat B 


reception 
at Reform 
congress 


By HAIM SHAPIRO 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Faced by a distinctly cool recep- 
- tion from representatives of the Re- 
form movement, Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir last night called for 
a united stand in the ranks of world 


Jewry. 
It is “unity which gives us the 
porst to prove our legitimacy,” 
hamir told the opening session of 
the World Union for Progressive Ju- 
daism (WUPJ) in ‘Jerusalem. 
Delegates had risen when Shamir 
walked into the room, but accorded 
him only scattered applause. 
Noting that the WUPI has its 
world centre in Jerusalem, Shamir 
said that in the eyes of the western 
nations, let alone those who are Is- 
rae]'s opponents, “our rights in Je- 
Tusalem are also in dispute.” 
Earlier in the day, representatives 
of the Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis, a constituent body of 
the WUPJ, delivered a letter to Sha- 
mir, deploring both the “physical 
assaults on Israeli soldiers and citi- 
zens by Palestinians” and “the poli~ 
cy of deliberate beatings ordered by 
Defence Minister Rabin” which, 


Post Reporters 
The Likud intensified its mud- 
slinging against Alignment leader 
Shimon Peres yesterday, taking the 
Shultz initiative as its occasion. But 
the next Knesset elections were the 
real object of interest. 


At a meeting of the executive of 
the Knesset Likud faction, the tone 
of chairwoman Sara Doron seemed 
Telatively mild when she said that 
“Peres voices the views of the de- 
featist minority in Israel.” 

Haim Kaufman, chairman of the 
Herut wing in the Likud, outdid 


Ἴ Doron by calling Peres “the real 


threat to the integrity of the state 
and the nation.” Kaufman said that 
“Peres, in the depths of his frustra- 


1 tion, is terrorizing the public with 


his irresponsible statements about 
the economic boycott facing Israel.” . 
Yehoshua Matza accused Peres of 


| “treachery” for allegedly leaking 


classified documents and “prompt- 
ing the European countries to con- 
demn Israel.” 

Uzi Landau accused Peres of “in- 
flaming Arab tempers with his talk 


HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS 


Likud takes more swipes. 
in anti-Peres campaign 


of concessions in the wake of the 


At the meeting of the executive of 
the Alignment's Knesset faction, 
chairman Rafi Edri called on Shamir 
‘to reveal his “private and secret 
peace proposals.” 

Haim Ramon said the Likud had 
become “hysterical in its political 
bankruptcy” and Shevah Weiss said 
the government had‘ tumed into a 
“jungle.” 

At the meeting of Likud minis- 
ters, Deputy Prime Minister David 
Levy said the government should 
reject the document of U.S. Secre- 
tary of State George Shultz before 
Shamir’s trip to Washington next 
week. Levy said that it was better to 
reject the document — which was an 
integral whole — now, than to wait 
unti) the elections. 

Levy added that the chances of 
changing Shultz’s mind about his 
peace programme were slim. 

Shamir, who met Likud ministers 
yesterday to discuss the document 
presented to him by Shultz, assured 
them that he would not succumb to 
American pressure to accept the 
programme. 2 ines 
Other ministers said that rejecting 


the document now might cause a rift 
with the U.S. Besides, they said, 
Israel should wait for the reply of 
Jordan's King Hussein. Why should 
we be the first to say no, they asked. 
Finance Minister Moshe Nissim 
objected to the idea that Shamir 
mast give Israel's reply on the Shultz 
document within 10 days. 
Eoyrretaabaares that-he will-con-. 
tinue.di ing Shultz’s programme 
in Washington, will χρίει Israel's 
position and present his own peace 
plan to the Americans. If any “‘inter- 
national event” is needed, Shamir 
said he will agree only to a ceremo- 
ny agreed on with Shultz last Octo- 
ber, in which the Soviet Union and 
U.S. call on Israel and Jordan to 
begin negotiations. : 
Commenting on voices’ within 
Herut calling for ἃ postponement of 
Shamir’s trip or for taking a stronger 
stand following yesterday’s terrorist 
attack, Shamir’s spokesman Yossi 
Ahimeir stressed that the security 
forces handled the terrorists effi- 
ciently and swiftly. Israel must not 
change its plans as a result of the 
terrorist attack, for this will give the 
terrorists the feeling that they are 
able to influence Israet, he said. 


Rabin insists uprising shouldn’t... 


affect political stance on areas 


By DVORAH GETZLER 
Post Knesset Reporter 

The aim of the uprising in the 
territories is political. It differs from 
classic terrorist activity in attempt- 
ing to present violence ‘‘as if it were 
ἃ confrontation of civilians with the 
IDF, the Border Police and other 
arms of the security forces,” De- 
fence Minister Rabin insisted m the 
Knesset γ. 

In a government statement, Ra- 
bin said the purpose of the uprising 
was to achieve what the Arab states 
had failed to win by war and what 
the terror organizations had failed 
to gain by terror — to force Israel to 
abandon the political stance decided 
upon by its elected government. 

. Capitulation, which had in theory 
beén a possible response to the up- 
rising, would only have strength- 
ened those who resorted to vio- 
lence, increased the terror and 
effectively blocked any path to 


peace. 
Rabin reiterated that the path to 
peace. must be political and that it 


must be pursued in accordance with 
the i government. - - 

Simultaneously, and without any 
connection with the peace process, 
the security forces would, in accor- 
dance with the law and in conformi- 
ty with “the norms and values” of 
the IDF, continue to put down vio- 
lence in the territories. 


The defence minister repeated to 


’ the House the orders that guided the 


army. And again he stressed that the 
minute resistance had ceased, “but 
really ceased, without tricks,” πὸ 
farther force was to be used. 
Rabin said that the IDF faced 
‘what it had not faced in 40 years, 
confronting an enemy “from whom 
the hatred blazed.” 
. He said that soldiers “faced spit- 
ting and cursing, stones and knives. 
But they must still carry out those 
instructions which I have outlined. 
Tt is much easier to shoot from 30 or 
50 metres than it is to come to physi- 
ae with the attacker and arrest 


Rabin insisted that there had been 
very few from the IDF's 
norms. Out of many thousands of 
soldiers there were perhaps a few 
score whose behaviour was out of 
line. Few armies in the world would 
have been capable of maintaining 
the norms laid down and still act 
efficiently, - -.:.. . i 
~ Turning to the problem 


behave like the Soviet Union, but it 
would use its legal powers to declare 
areas closed to the media as it had 
done last weekend. 


ee ee 
ofthe mer* 


In describing the difficulties the 
army faced, the defence minister 
said that there were 450 villages and 
another 50 larger urban areas in the 
West Bank. 

He stressed that in the’ last 10 
days, most of the incidents had aris- 
en from: clashes between villagers 
when they suspected some people in 
their midst of cooperating with the 
Israeli authorities. 


Noting that there had been a 
gradual quietening during the past 
two weeks, Rabin drew attention to 
signs of financial difficulties that bad 
had some effect. 

The defence minister said that the 
PLO, under the influence of events 
in the territories and in an attempt 
to prove that its efforts over the past 
22 years had not been in vain, was 
trying to step up terror from 
Lebanon. 


In what appeared to be a dig at 


the failure of the Likud-initiated 


Lebanon war, he. noted:that:.“you' 


din dow eave ‘envi recall that we bave not siiceeded 
, dia, Rabin. ted, the, Soviet.govertrivin, Tooting out terror 
ment, which had not: itted in “Eebanon.” 8 Deer eR 


‘There were no instant solutions to 
the problem, Rabin said. He could 
only hope that sooner or Jater, the 
inhabitants of the territories would 
understand that continued terror 
“will destroy them and them alone, 
We will never be destroyed.” 


Ministers to meet again on hospital sanctions 


Reporter 

Finance Minister Moshe Nissim 
has to meet with Health Min- 
ister Shoshana Arbeli-Almoslino 
this week in an attempt to end sanc- 
tions by government hospital doc- 
tors and anesthetists. 

But operating rooms at seven 
State hospitals and outpatient clinics 
at eight others will be closed today, 
as they were yesterday, except for 
emergency cases. The government 
doctors are demanding the same 


ceived by Kupat Holim Clalit doc- 
tors who work a second shift. 
Today, there will be only emer- 
gency surgery at Safad Hospital, 
Poriya Hospital in Tiberias, Nahar- 
iya Hospital, Rambam in Haifa, 
Sheba at Tel Hashomer, Assaf Har- 
οἷς ἴα Tzrifin, and Rokah in Tel 
νιν. 


In addition, outpatient clinics and 
hematology, X-ray , isotope and on- 
colgy institutes (except for those 
that treat cancer patients and per- 


Wolfson in Holon, Hillel Yaffe in 
Hadera, Rothschild in Haifa, Ha- 
kirya and Ichilov in Tel Aviv, 
Shaare Zedek in Jerusalem, and the 
Eitanim and Abarbanel mental 
hospitals. 

Meanwhile, the anesthetists, who 
have been applying various sanc- 
tions for six months, will allow only 
emergency surge: 
bam, Meir in Kfar Sava, Safad, and 
Jerusalem’s Bikur Holim. Tomor- 
tow, the targets are Rothschild, Hil- 
lel Yaffe, Sheba, and Soroka in 


they said was beyond Jewish moral | overtime payments ‘as those re- form dialysis) will be closed today at Beersheba. 
(Continued from Page Oue} STORMED | minutes. 


terrorists attacked an IDF Renault 4 
sedan near the isolated Nafha Prison 
north of Mitzpe Ramon. The car’s 
occupants, four officers from the 
IDF’s officer training school, were 
en route to an athletic competition 
and were out of uniform and un- 
armed. When the terrorists opened 
fire with automatic weapons, the 
soldiers fled the scene, uninjured. 

The four ran toward the prison 
where they alerted the police, who 
quickly set up roadblocks as far 
away as Ashdod. 

‘Ihe terrorists, meanwhile, took 
the car and drove northward toward 
Beersheba. Approximately a half- 
bour later, the car was sighted’ by 

. police who had just set up a road- 
block at the Dimona-Yeroham junc- 
tion. Police opened fire on the car 
and chased it. During the chase, the 
terrorists fired on passing vehicles. 

Half-an-hour later, at around 
7:45, the police succeeded in punc- 
turing one of the Renault's tyres 
near the Beduin village of Aroer, 

20 kilometres from 

Beersheba. 

The terrorists got out of the Re-_ 


The World Union for 
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nault and again began shooting at 
passing vehicles, eventually forcing 
asemi-trailer which was travelling in 
the opposite direction to stop. 

driver, Herzl Barkai, 31, from Beer- 
sheba, described his brief and terri- 


bus which had stopped some 50-60 
metres behind his truck. He said 
that at first he was in shock, but 
after a few minutes returned to his 
truck to block the road at the re- 

est of the police and after the 


and the Kedem Synagogue 
wish to inform the public that the 


Cornerstone Laying Ceremony 


‘ will take place, today, 


at the Tel Aviv Museum 
27 Sderot Shaul Hamelech 


fying confrontation with the ἐρχποτίίς had taken over the bus. 
terrorists. ’ Ora Azulai, 28, a passenger on 
“I saw a Renault stuck across the the bus, last night recalled how she 
road with a puncture in one of its escaped. 
front tyres. I thought there had been “Suddenly the bus driver opened 
an accident, so I stopped about 339 the doors and shouted, ‘Run, fast! 
metres away,” be said. ” Escape, there are terrorists". 
“Then I saw three men armed Azulai, who is seven months preg- 
with Kalasbnikovs shooting at me. nant, and a number of other women 
When they drew.near, one threw a jumped clear of the bus and flagged 
grenade at the cabin. The grenade down passing cars to make theit 


shattered the windshield, but fell . Ἢ ᾿ 

outside the truck and failed to “T felt the gunshots pass between 
explode. : ᾿ my legs, and I ran and ran, J don’t 

“The terrorists went around to know how,” she said. 

the passenger side of the cabin and =—— Passengers who were left on the 
tried to open the door. I jumped out _ bus reported later that the three ter- 
my door and ran in a zig-zag toward rorists, who spoke Arabic, at first 
the trench across the road and then told them to be quiet and that 
towards the police van 100 metres “nothing bad” was going to happen 


away.” to them. 
Barkai said that the terrorists shot Approximately one hour after 


they took over the bus, at about 9 
a.m., the terrorists began negotiat- 
ing with the force which had assem- 
bled. One of the hostages, a woman 
who spoke Arabic, translated their 
demands which included a mega- 
phone to enable them to talk direct- 
ly with the Israeli force. 

The leader of the terrorists told 
Negev Policé Commander Haim 
Ben-Ayun that unless Red Cross 


at bim, but then moved toward the 


Progressive Judaism 


of the Kedem el were summoned within 
Synagogue-Community Centre Footed irc! of a hosta 
Beit Daniel - hour.” 


ing to the terrorists in Ara- 
bic, Ben-Ayun agreed to the re- 
quest, but pleaded for time, arguing 
that in the rain, at least two hours 
were required for the Red Cross 
personnel to arrive from Jerusalem. 

Meanwhile, Ben Ayun alerted th 

Border Police anti-terrorist ‘unit, - 


1988, at 9:45 a.m.” 


A quarter-hour later, the terror- 
ists warned Ben-Ayun that they 
were prepared to begin executing 
the hostages. They then fired three 
shots at Ben-Ayun, who had taken 
cover behind a boulder. 

Minutes later they opened fire 
inside the bus and Mordechai gave 
the order to attack. 

The commander of Yamam, 
speaking to reporters on the scene, 
said he considered the operation a 
Success. 

“This is the first time we've en- 
gaged in a rescue operation that has 
been publicized, but we've been 
through hundreds that weren't ... 
very successful operations including 
some recently,” he said. “I'm con- 
vinced that we're a ‘firmly-estab- 
lished unit, with the most up-to-date 
techniques, and today we had a 
chance to prove it. 

“Tm convinced that in the future, 
if need be, and I hope not. we'll be 
able to prove it again.” 

Scores of medical personnel and 
20 Magen David Adom ambulances 
had been called to the scene to treat 
the injured. 

Despite a nationwide news black- 
out of the incident, rumours spread 
rapidly throughout the city, and 
anxious relatives and friends of 
plant employees began assembling 
by Soroka’s emergency room short- 
ly after the capture of the bus. . 

Neighbours of Victor Ran told 
The Jerusalem Post last night that 
the bus left Beersheba later than 
many of the plant’s shuttles, as a 


will 2 
dumped from the bus every halfs—Service to working mothers and to 


widowers with children. Ran’s wife 
died of an illness six months ago, 
leaving three children, the youngest 
of whom is now three years old. 
One passenger told Israel Radio 
yesterday that an armed escort usu- 
ally accompanies the shuttle to the 
Dimona facility, but that for some 
reason yesterday there was no 


who arrived after approximately 30 ®scort 


11 Committee’ 
“| the name he had req 


ry today at Εδπι- " 


- 
is πον 


Post Diplomatic Correspondent 
and Agencies 
Prime- Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
told visiting Swedish Foreign Minis- 


he will be the “happiest man in the 
world” on the day that direct negoti- 
ations begin between Israel and 
Arab countries. = - 


yesterday for a two-day visit, has 
been a harsh critic of Israel’s han- 
dling of the disturbances in the terxi- 


Soviet and Ethiopian Jewry. To- 
morrow he will tour the West Bank 


louse. 


sha broke away from the Alignment 
Knesset faction at the end of last 
year, in protest against IDF policy 
against rioters in the occupied terri- 
tories. . 


CHAIRMEN of regional, municipal 
and local councils would be elected 
directly and personally by all the 
. residents in their bailiwick, under a 
private member's bill by David Ma- 
geo (Likud) which the Interior 
Committee approved yesterday for 
teferral back to the plenum, where 
it will get a first reading. 


THE government should enact leg- 
islation to assure compensation 
when crimes of violence result in 


the agenda by Nava Arad (Align- 
ment), which was referred to the 
committee. The committee also 


tion proposal made last year by 
Deputy Attorney-General Yehudit 
Karp to Justice Minister Avraham 


THE right to vote in Knesset elec- 
tions should be denied to all citizens 
who refuse to sign a declaration of 
loyal! ity to the state, according to a 
private member’s ‘bill by Meir Co- 


(Continued from Page One} 
‘The officials said that there have 
been numerous infiltrations in re- 
cent months, but that most have 


yesterday only embarrassed the 


Egyptians. 
Israel Television reported last 
night that the ians have told 


Israel that the Israeli-Egyptian 
peace treaty’s limitations on the size 
of their police forces near the border 
make total prevention of. infiltra- 
tions impossible. _ 
Suites did sci bstis ko 

ight that id not believe 
ἘΣ) πὴ yesterday's terrorist 

They. pointed out that the Egyp- 
tian authorities have taken security 
‘measures to prevent the free entry 
of PLO operatives into Egypt. 

“But the sources also said that 
Egyptian defences along the Israeli 
border were not adequate. While 
limited in number and type by the 
peace treaty. the Egyptian units on 
the border seemed to be poorly 


Friday, March ΤΊ, at2pm 
Andrey, μα, ian Lyone Katz 


ter_Sten Andersson, yesterday that-. 


Andersson, who arrived in Israel _ 


tories. But upon his arrival, he told: 


studied a report on the compensa- ἡ 


trained and extremely unmotivated. 


to: visit a refugee camp and meet 
with officials of Untso and Unrwa. 
* ‘During his visit he will cross the 
Allenby Bridge into Jordan, where, 


ne ‘?- oa 
Stockholm’s Foreign Minister 


Bill for direct election of local council chiefs 
Darousha’s party gets 
recognition in House 


— ααα 
oe ΠΡ 


hen-Avidov (Likud), which was ta- 
bled yesterday. Cohen-Avidov ex- 
plained that he had no intention of 
stripping of their other rights those 
who refused. x 


TWO ultra-Orthodox factions, 
Agudat Yisrael and Morasha, ta- 
bled private member’s bills yester- 
day to close the loopholes in the 
.existing legislation on Sabbath ob- 
servance, which they claimed had 
been left by the recent Enabling 
Law supported by the Likud, the 
Alignment and the National Reli- 
gious Party. 

The Enabling Law was passed to 
prevent appeals to the courts against 
municipal by-laws. concerning Sab- 
bath entertainment. 


‘THE ELDERLY in need of home 
thedical care will be entitled as of 
April 1 to a special “medical aid 
‘grant” from the National Insurance 


Golan Druse 
visit relatives 
inside Syria 
KUNEITRA (Reuter) - A οἱ 
20 Druse residents in the Golan 
Heights crossed into Syria to meet 
relatives yesterday, the first such 
visit stace Israel occupied the Syrian 
a, in 1967. 
visit was organized jointly Ὁ: 

Israel, the United Nations and the 
International Red Cross. ἢ 

Officials said the 20 Druse were 
ee ems to stay in Syria for one 
month. 


| over reports : 
;in-the press: 


tic Correspondeut '_ 


- ΝΕ psa 


With great sorrow we announce 
our beloved husband, father yesh 


SIMON A. COLTHOF ... 
The funeral took place Shoshan Purim. 
’ Shiva will be held at 21 Aza Street. 


We mourn the loss of 


Dr. CLARENCE EFROYMSON 


@ man of vision and builder of israel, fis fands, and its people. 
We express our ‘sincerest condolences 
in Carmel, Indiana. 


. 


The scene at yesterday's bus sinc hry afer ree terrors er killed. 
PM tells visiting Swedish foreign mimster 
Shamir will be ‘happiest man in world’ 
when negotiations with Arabs begin 


according to a spokesman for the . 
Swedish Foreign Ministry in Stock- 
holm, he will meet with representa- 
tives of the PLO. eS 
According to a spokesman for the 
prime minister, Andersson yester- 
day told Shamir that he condemns 
the PLO’s terrorist acts, which are’ 


serious obstacles to the peace _. 


Andersson’s talks today are ex-, 


pected to focus on the peace pro--. . 


cess, the riots in the termitories. bj-. 
lateral issues. and the functioning of, . 
various UN bodies, including Unifil, . 
in the area. ; 
“The most important thing right 
now is to begin the peace process," 
Andersson said yesterday. “Sweden | 
defends Israel's right to be recog- 
nized and for secure borders, which, * 
waust be achieved by agreement with. ! 
its neighbours and the Palestin-“ 
fans.” he said. ᾿ 


Israeli envo 
clashes wit 
Canadians 


Post Diplomat 

Israel’s ambassador in Canada, 
Yisrael Gur Arieh, clashed ly 
with officials of the Ministry of Ex- 
ternal Affairs in Ottawa following 
press reports that Canada had 
sharply protested against Israel's ac- 
tions in the territories, informed ‘| 
sources in Jerusalem said last night. | 

The Canadian officials reportedly 
told the ambassador that ‘the press 
had distorted the essence of his 
meeting last week with Deputy Min- 
ister of External Affairs Joseph 
Stanford, which should have been 
described as an “expression of pro- 
test” rather than a “protest.” 

Gur Arieb reminded his interloc- 
utors that, at that meeting, the Ca- 
nadians had dismissed his conten- 
tion that local press coverage of 
events in the territories was 
distorted, . 

Gur Arieh also objected to Cana- 
dian reports that Israel “was told 


a 


ns Nee! 
em Afohal 


dunderce 


͵ 


that the brutality in the territories 


must stop.” 

The Canadian ministry, respond- 
ing to increasing criticism of Israel, 
has summoned Gur Arieh several 
times in recent weeks to express its 
government's concern. At the last 
meeting, the ambassador was told - 
that Canadians were increasingly ac- 


cepting the validity of comparisons. - 


between Israel and South Africa. 


PLO, Amman talk 
over $19m. Saudi 
gift for areas 


(Reuters) -- A top official - 


. AMMAN 
of the PLO arrived here yesterday 


to discuss how to spend $19 million’ ~ . 


donated by Saudi Arabia to the oc- ° 
cupied territories. 
The PLO's deputy military chief, 


Khalil al-Wazir, also known'as Abu -. 


Jihad, will lead the PLO delegation 
ip a meeting today of the joint PLO- ' 
Jordanian steadfasmess fund com- 


mittee for allocating the Saudi grant: - 


to the West Bank and Gaza Suip. 


and grandfather 


The Family 


to his family 
” Kibbutz Yahes 


™ 
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George Bush | 


British troops shoot three suspected terrorists in πος, 
EE STINE CEG FCTEOLISS DN 5 


“nere. 


But Britain's foreign secretary, 
Geoffrey Howe, said no bomb had 
been planted. Nonetheless he ad- 
mitted that a “dreadful terrorist act” 
had been averted by the shooting. 


He said ἃ second car linked to the 
unarmed guerrillas and parked in 
Spanish territory near the border 
with Gibraltar, a British colony, 
contained three false passports and 
other equipment, including an 
alarm clock, insulating tape, gloves 
and wire. 


Democratic race close in the 20 primary states with Dukakis and Jackson edging ahead 
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Bush may take huge lead in ‘Super-Tuesday’ voting 


WASHINGTON (Reuter) — Voters 
taking dork in primary elections in 20 
states today may give vice-president 
George Bush an insurmountable 
lead in his bid to secure the Republi- 


They involve selection of nearly 
one-third of the delegates attending 
conventions this summer to deter- 
mine the standard-bearers for both 
Republican and Democratic camps. 

Opinion polls put Bush well cleat 
of Senator Robert Dole, former 
television evangelist Pat Robertson 


and New York congressman a | 


Kemp in the 17 states holding Re- 
caucuses. -- 


most of the 20 states where voting is 


here. 


‘tip’ prevent= 


τ 4 the 


British news reports said two men 


taking place. Massachusetts gover- 
nor Michael Dukakis holds a lead in 
some key states, like Texas and 
Florida, over civil rights leader Jesse 


Jackson, Missouri congressman. 


Richard Gephardt and Tennessee 
senator Albert Gore. 

Dukakis also is expected to do 
well in his home state and Rhode 
Island, two of the six states at stake 
outside the south. ἰ 

Analysts from both parties say 
that despite substantial publicity 

rounding ‘Super Tuesday” a low 


yr Teas a ἔοι 
h to the Old 


but is believed to back Bush. The 
Dole and Robertson camps have ac- 
erent that Bush's command- 
in τ 
acai Polls may put him out 


Robertson said on Sunday that he 
hoped to do well, but urged conser- 
Vatives to mount a “stop Bush” 
campaign. : 

There were Republicans, he said, 
“who don't feel that he is a strong 
leader. There’s those who don't 
think that he is a real conservative. 


and a woman were killed Sundayy re- 
after authorities uncovered the plotrany 
to set off the car bomb today. The,tiny 
reports quoted unidentified security vept 
sources who said bomb-disposal ex- jans 
perts defused 220 kg. of explosives. ries 


teh οὐ ες ρει θεν — 
tout ing 2 jish-regi: 
tered Renault near the British ἘΣ 
ernor’s residence. 


British Armed Forces ‘Minister 


Tan Stewart said ‘‘an intelli i 
off” led to information one ihe 
Atay cote — 
can ἢ is ing a a 
fill war [0 dive the Berit cat of 
Northern Ireland. : 
In an interview yesterday in Lon- 


fay 
es, 
heey «dee ope nemaas 


tipped off British authorities more 


than a month ago about the pres- 
ence of the suspected IRA members 
on the Costa del Sol. Valladolid said 
British officials asked Spanish police 
to ‘keep the three under surveil- 
lance, but not to intervene. 


attached to “‘active service units” of 


fired by a man in jeans holding a 


pistol in both hands. 


: τς Pakistan’s negotiator insisting on 
. . Interim Afghanistan government 


στ GENEVA (AP) — UN-sponsored 
᾿ Afghanistan peace talks resumed 
| Cnvai yesterday with uncertainty persist- 
\'\ ing over whether Pakistan is ready 
+ Ὁ ¢:10 sign an accord with the Soviet- 

ay WIE backed Kabul government. 
wo .¥ he Resumption came after unprece- 
᾿ dented consultations over the issue 
: | τῆς between the Pakistani government 
{ΠῚ ΠΝ ρα opposition leaders, attended by 
 Islamabad’s chief istor; Acting 
any, yy, Foreign Minister Zain Noorani. 
ὌΡΟΣ During the weekend sessions in Pa- 
. _ kistan most of 19 epposition parties 


«4, Urged.the government not εις, The 
> pres inte oF tt βεορορεὰ 2 


ae insurgen! 
General Secretary Mikhail Gor- 
bachey has said the Soviet 


Soviet troops must be linked to the 

formation of an interim 

government. ᾿ : 
“Why should we not insist on an 


Υ̓́ 
agreement on the withdrawal of So- 


viet troops in Afghanistan should be’ 


linked to formation of an interim 


have presented a plan of their own ; 


for an Islamic government. 
The Afghan government says its 


own policy of national reconciliation 
envisages a “coalition government” 
open to all political forces including 
the Pakistan-based resistance 
“movements. 


mands that a transitional govera- 
ment be formed before withdrawal. 

Diego Τοάονεε, Lda under- 
secretary-general been me- 
diating the Afghan talks, said last 
week all major differences had been 


The Soviet Union no longer de- | } 


resolved in the first three days of the } Police protected 


: ᾿ loading” 
which had been a major concern of 
the United States. 


: Soviet undercover policemen smash 


- mafia gang in Turkmenian republic 


MOSCOW (Reuter) — A special po- 
lice team has ended a rule of terror 
in Soviet Turkmenia by a Soviet- 
style mafia chief who amassed hun- 
dreds of thousands of roubles 
through extortion and crimes, 
the Communist Party daily Pravda 


Nlyas Sarkiyev, ΒΕ 
Yovchik-Syza, whose corruption 
had penetrated the lower ranks of 
the police. 
“Twelve people, now sitting in 
the dock, managed to ‘milk dry’ a 
number of well-off people who, hav- 
ing lost thousand roubles as 
"_" — aresult of meeting them, were clear- 


wnt ἐ 
ῃ. Sabb 


Pravda said. 
‘} Turkmenia, a traditionally Mos- 
lem desert republic 
red Tran and Afghanistan, has strongly 


ly in no hurry to go to the police,” - 


government and party officials but, 
as in the neighbouring Soviet repub- 
lics of Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan, 
corruption proved hard to root out. 

Pravda gave the example of a con- 
struction official who, facing de- 
mands for 100,000 roubles 
($160,000) on pain of being shot, 
paid 25,009 roubles and left Tark- 


“Bat they found him there, too, 
and demanded and accu- 


‘prompt 
rate settlement of his account.” And 
oe τῆ το ἐν αὐ 


possession of which he. was later 
Pravda said the drive against the 


GRENADE 
womnded in a clash in another Nab- 
lus neighbourhood. : 

At Kabatiya near Jenin, security 
forces blew up the homes of two 
of direct involve- 


; μέσα: in the February 24 lynching of 


Mobammad Ayad, who allegedly 
worked for the Shin Bet. The homes 


of two other suspects were blown up” 
. a day after the incident. 


that the failure to protect Ayad 
would lead to further attacks on sus- 
pected collaborators. 
In Ramallah, 2 convoy of cars 
driven by students, workers and fac- 
of ‘Birzeit University drove 


crime ring was led by Chief Investi- 
gator Alexander Udalov, whose 
campaign against corruption in the 
Black Sea resort of Sochi led at one 
time to him being dismissed and 


SL har ed 
fispuised in tri tress — ming] 
with the 400 mourners and arrested 
some 20 people on the wanted list. 
Udalov received a threatening 
- telephone call from Sarkiyev bim- 
self: “Leave me in peace, get out of 
the way... and take note, I know 
where your daughter lives, where 
she studies. I've got nothing to 
‘lose.” Other members of the police 
team received similar threats. A 
bottle thrown from the top of a 12- 
storey building narrowly missed the 
wife of one investigator. 


through the town honking horns af- 
ter troops blocked their way to the 
campus, at the village of Abu Kash, 
declaring the area a closed military 
zone, ἃ participant and eyewitnesses 
said: The convoy to the campus was 
organized in response to cails in 
leaflets urging students at Palestin- 
ian colleges and schools to defy mili- 
tary closure orders and resume stud- 
les yesterday. 

’ According to a Reuter report, ἃ 
half-dozen Golani Brigade soldiers 
went on a rampage in the centre of 

, firing tear gas and rubber 
bullets when the noisy convoy 

caused ἃ traffic jam and drew a 
crowd of spectators. One soldier 
screamed and leaped onto the hood 
of a car, aiming his rifle at a driver. 


Soldiers roughly hauled passengers | 1184 


out of the car and released them 
almost immediately with shouts and 
threats, Reuter said. A photogra- 
pher on assignment for Reater was 
ΤΕῸΝ τ δίρπιδαι ἘΠ; α τας μετα 
, thrown against a and pulled 
the hair. One car was ᾿ 
when it was blasted with rubber bal- 
lets after failing to obey an order to 
stop fast enough. 


ing Bound, which began:} © 
eS ἽΝ 


communique did not report any mo- 
tive bebind the killing. 


HOSTAGES 


they started shooting. 

“Then I closed eyes and 1 
remember thinking, ‘That's it, 
goodbye.’ ” 


Bechar then sensed that she bad 
been wounded and heard shots fly- 
ing above her head in every 
direction. 


“After that, all of a sudden, I saw 
a soldier above me. And all he said 
was ‘Geveret, you're alive.’ ” 

After she was rescued, Daisy So- 
tek called ber parents and her three 
children to tell them she was all 

it. 


“When I was on the bus,” she said 
from her home last night, “1 wrote 
my children a note. 

“I wrote them to ask the govern- 
ment to speed matters along, be- 
tween Jews and Arabs, to do some- 
thing. They’re not going to kill all of 
us and we're not going to kill ail of 
them. Only with a peace agreement 
are we going to get anywhere.” 


“the area of opportunity right now” 
but predicted his man gl ened 
i Contention to the end and was 
expected to win Western states. 

Democrats, trying to recapture 
the White House for the fou 
since Jimmy Carter's 1976 election 
victory, face a Jess clear-cut out- 
come. ‘ 

Southern Democratic leaders set 
up the Super Tuesday primaries to 
promote their relatively conserva- 
tive views and enhance the chances 
of candidates from their own area. 


_ But the two favourites to emerge 
in the contests so far are the most 
liberal - Dukakis and Jackson. 


A low voter turnout could help 
Jackson as he enjoys solid backing 
among the region's blacks, who 
could account for up to one-third of 
the total votes in some states. 


id 


Plainclothes policeman with video camera at his side looks over the 
main square in Lhasa, Tibet, scene of rioting last Saturday. 


Jackson also has picked up white 
votes in contests in Maine, Ver- 
mont, Iowa and New Hampshire -- 
all northern states with tiny black 
populations. 

Gephardt, whose call for import 
restrictions has been attacked as a 
potential first step to an intemnation- 
al trade war, is hoping an influx of 
blue collar support will give him a 
big showing in the south. 

Gore, who waited to launch his 
serious campaigning in his native 
south, must do well to stay in the 
campaign. 

Tiinots sedator Paul Simon, who 
has had financial problems, has 
skipped Tuesday's races. 

Former Colorado senator Gary 
Hart bas had a dismal! showing since 
he re-entered the race in December 
seven months after quitting over a 
sex scandal. 


(Reuter) 


China says Tibet calm 


after nationalist riots 


PEKING (Reuter) — China's official 
media yesterday described how Ti- 


1] betan nationalists. rar riot in‘Lhasa" 
two Gave 280, hurling:one policeman - 


to his : from.a window: and 
injuring at least 28 others. 

The Communist party net r 
People’s Daily said. order hed bees 
restored to the city on Sunday after 
a day phi ekg began when 
separatists ting “independent 
Tibet” broke upa Buddhist ceremo- 
ay outside Lhasa’s main temple. 

Foreigners and Chinese arriving 


1} in Peking by plane from Lhasa on 


Sunday night quoted. witnesses as 
saying up to nine people were killed 
in the protests. 

Police used tear gas to scatter riot- 
ers and gunfire was heard after 
dark, Westerners said. 

* The People’s Daily said Yuan 
Shesheng, a 22-year-old armed po- 
liceman who was an ethnic Tibetan, 
was stabbed, beaten and thrown 
from 2 bigh window after about 30 
rioters stormed a building being 


Iran and Iraq 
swap missles — 


NICOSIA (Reuter) — Iran and Iraq 
hit each other's capitals with more 
missiles yesterday as casualties 
mounted in the second week of their 
“war of the cities.” 

After eight days of rocket strikes, 
reports by the Iranian news agency 
Ima indicated that people were 
leaving the battered city of Teheran 
for safer areas. 

Ina said 12 people were killed in 
the capital yesterday by three Iraqi 
rockets, raising the Iranian death 
toll to about 250 since the tit-for-tat 
attacks on population centres re- 
sumed on February 27. 

The news agency, monitored in 
Nicosia, said Iran fired two missiles 
at Spr in ptcoes socks τὸ 
Iraqi military spokesman e 
only one hit. Several civilians were 
killed or wounded, he said. 

Ima also said Iranian jets struck 
deep into northern Iraq, pounding 
economic targets and military bases 
in Mosul, 170km. from the border. 

It said a ground-to-ground missile 
was fired at Mosul in retaliation for 
Iraqi attacks on civilian targets and 
medical centres. 

Revolutionary guard gunboats 
also attacked an Iraqi radar station 
on the Khor al-Ayam oil platform in 
the Gulf, Ira said. 

Iraq said the attack was repulsed 
and four of the Iranian vessels were 
sank. 


Iraq has fired more than 40 mis- 
siles at Teberan with the avowed 
aim of forcing Iran to accept a UN- 
ordered ceasefire in the 7/-year-old 


war. 

Iran, which refuses to stop fight- 
ing until Iraq is branded as the ag- 
gressor, has launched 22 rockets at 
Baghdad and several at the southem 
city of Basra. . 

Ima said Iran would build more 
air raid shelters and erect emergen- 
cy accommodation in the provinces 
for-refogees from Teheran. 


used as a lookout post. 
- “We then-withdrew into a toilet. 
A few minutes ater they stormed 


‘the building and broke the door 
‘down and used sticks and-metal rods 


ret Nesey to beat 5. a second 
po! was quo! as sayi 
from his hospital bed. = 
Communications between Lhasa 
and Peking were cut on Sunday and 
remained out of service yesterday. 
_ Many Tibetans, inspired by reli- 
gious devotion, have fiercely op- 
posed China's rule of their isolated 
homeland since Communist 
took contro! in 1950. At least six 
people were killed in protests led by 
monks last October. 


A senior Tibetan source said he 
expected police to intensify security 
operations this week. Thursday will 
be remembered by many monks as 
the 29th anniversary of a mass upris- 
ing against Chinese rule which end- 
ed after their spiritual leader, the 
ea Lama, fled to neighbouring 
India. ἢ 


WELCOME! 


Egyptian antiquities 
Secret cache 
found in castle 


LONDON (AP) - The Earl of Car- 
narvon, grandson of one of the men 
who opened King Tutankhamen’s 
tomb in 1922, discovered a hoard of 
Egyptian antiquities at the family 
castle, The Times reported 
yesterday. 

More than 300 objects, including 

a carved and painted face of Tut- 
ankhamen’s grandfather, Ameno- 
phis ΠῚ, were found in a hidden 
cupboard and in unused rooms at 
Highclere Castle in the Carmmarvon 
estate in Hampshire, southern En- 
gland, according to the London 
newspaper. 
τ It said the items were found when 
ἃ retired family butler mentioned 
their existence following an inven- 
tory of the building. 

“I was astonished at the find,” 
Lord Carnarvon was quoted as say- 
ing. “I thought I knew every nook 
and cranny of the castle. [ was sure 
there was nothing Egyptian there.” 

Charles Wilson, editor of The 
Times, said Sunday aight: “All the 
objects found were recovered from 
archeological ‘digs in the Valley of 
the Kings before the discovery of 
Tutankhamen's tomb. Documents, 
letters and original family snapshot 
albums found at Highclere, Castle 
helped to fill the gaps left’ in the 
original story of the Tutankbamen 
discovery which The Times carried 
exclusively 6D years ago.” 

In 1922, archeologist Howard 
Carter found the tomb of the Egyp- 
tian pharaoh Tutankhamen, who 
died in 1323 BCE. The tomb was 
found to be virtually intact and con- 
tained treasures of it variety and 
tichness, including a solid gold 


The present earl's grandfather 
maintained Carter's expedition dur- 
ing the search for and discovery of 
the tomb. 


Manila rebels 
step up attack 


MANILA (Reuter) — Communist . 
rebels shot dead six Philippine sail- 
ors and three civilians in an ambush 
and, in a separate attack, seized a 
town and held its police force hos- 
tage, the army said yesterday. 
Army reports said the seamen 
were retuming to the U.S. naval 
base on Sunday when rebels opened 
fire on their jeep six km.from the 
base. Three civilians hitch-hiking in 
πρὶ jeep were also killed in the at- 


A Philippine detachment is at- 

tached to the Subic Bay base, the 

Diggest naval facility maintained by 
ington outside the U.S. 

On Saturday, about 100 rebels 
posing as government soldiers 
seized control of the coastal Abra de 
Tlog town on Mindoro Island after 
overpowering the local police sta- 
ἴω and holding six police officers 


tage. 

A military report received yester- 
day said the rebels blockaded entry 
potnts into the town, 160 km. south 
of Manila, and cut off its 14,000 
people from all communication and 


transport. 

‘They seized firearms, ammuni- 
tion and radio equipment and fled 
after making political speeches to 
the residents, the military said. 


NINETEEN PEOPLE from one 
family were killed yesterday when 
an avalanche flattened eight homes 
in a village in southeastern Turkey 
near the rugged Iraqi border. Heavy 
snow and gale force winds have iso- 
lated 3,000 villages in southeastern 
and eastern areas οἵ Turkey. 
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You could spend a lifetime looking for a 
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Terror on bus shows similarities to three previous attacks 


By LISA CLAYTON | 

Yesterday moming’s terrorist at- 
tack on a bus on the Beersheba- 
Dimona road bore several similar- 
ities to the three previous attacks on 
Israeli passenger buses over the past 
34 years. All took place at the same 
time of the year, and one in the 
same area, a5 yesterday's incident. 

The first attack occurred on 
March 18, 1954, when terrorists 
killed 11 passengers on a bus travel- 
ling near Ma‘ale Akrabim in the- 


Kahane raises $500,000 annually in U.S. |E= 


By TOM TUGEND/Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
LOS ANGELES - Rabbi Meir Kahane raises $500,000 
annually in the United States, a nice chunk of which was 
collected at a recent private party in Los Angeles, 
according to a recent article in The Los Angeles Times. 

With the money, ‘the extremist Knesset member has 
been able to set up 50 branch offices of his Kach Party in 
Israel and install a secure radio-telephone network fink- 


ing these offices. 


In an article on fundraising in the U.S. by extremist 
groups, L.A. Times reporter David Lamb cited Ka- 
hane’s operations alongside the efforts of supporters of 
the [Irish Republican Army, Cuban exiles. Armenian 
and Croatian nationalists. Palestinians and others. 

While in Los Angeles, Kahane told the paper that 


eastern Negev. Exactly 10 years ago 
this week, on March 11, 1978, 38 
People were killed and 82 injured 
when terrorists hijacked two buses 
and attacked other vehicles on the 
Tel Aviv-Haifa coastal highway. 
And on April 12, 1984, one person 
was killed and eight wounded when 
a No. 300 Egged bus travelling from 
Tel Aviv to Ashkelon came under 
attack. 

In the Ma’ale Akrabim incident in 
1954, the target was a busload of 


successful. 


Israeli_ holidaymakers returning 


from Eilat Liberation Day celebra- 
tions in the coastal town. The bus 
was travelling along the old Beer- 
sheba-Eilat road, about 80 km. from 
Beersheba, when it came under fire 
from terrorists who had infiltrated 
into Israel from Jordan. The gun- 
men were lying in ambush in two 
positions and attacked the bus as it 
cleared the final bend of the steep 
Ma’ale Akrabim ascent. They first 
shot the driver and then killed 10 


“there’s no question most of my funding comes from 
America, as is the case with most parties ip Israel.” His 
appeal to 200 supporters at a house party, he added, 
“raised a lot of money.” i 

The article claims that more than $1 billion is raised 
privately for Israel each year in the U.S. While not in the 
same league, Palestinian fundraisers are becoming more 


One national support group, the Detroit-based Pales- 


tine Aid Society, claims to have raised $100,000 last year 
“for medical arid educational programmes in the occu- 
pied territories.” Anan Jabara, president of the society, 
-added that donations during January's confrontations in 
the territories were highe: 
Israel's invasion of Lebanon in June 1982. 


¢ than in any month since 


Leopard 
᾿ spotted 


By.LISA PERLMAN 
For The Jerusalem Post 

A leopard has been seen in the 
North, for the first time in 24 years, 
indicating that there might be a 
small, heretofore unknown leopard 
community in the area. 

Shmuel Berensohn, a farmer and 
naturalist, observed the animal —ap- 
parently a lactating female — at Nebi 
Yusha, between Kibbutz Ramot 
Naftali and Kibbutz Yiftah, on the 
night of February 29. 

Nature Reserves Authority zoolo- 
gist Giora Many told The Jerusalem 
Post it is quite likely that there are 
leopards in the area since it is full of 
such prey as porcupines and wild 
boar. 


Ilany stressed that the leopards 
pose no threat to inhabitants, live- 
stock or crops. “There have been nd 
complaints of calves, lambs or kids 
having been devoured,” he said. 

But he pointed out that the situa- 
tion in the North is a “a different 
matter entirely“ from that in the 
central Negev, where members of 
Kibbutz Ein Gedi and nearby settle- 
ments have cause for concern. 
Leopards have “saturated” that 
area, Ilany said, and they have 
Jearmed that food is easy to come by. 
Leopard mothers have, in recent 
years, acquired a taste for domestic 
cats; if the male ing follow 
suit, the matter could me seri- 


ous. 

Traps to catch the animals alive 
have been laid, and an electrified 
fence has been set up around Kib- 
butz Ein Gedi in an attempt to deter 
the animals. But kibbutz members 
say these are not foolproof solu- 
tions. They want a change in the 
NRA's policy that would allow the 
use of rubber bullets. 

Tlany, who would support the use 
of these bullets for a trial period, 
said the army wouldn't allow it. 

“People here are worried and 
afraid,” said one kibbutz member, 
who asked: “How would you like to 
havea leopard in your house?” 


TEL AVIV (Itim) -- Shabtai Kal- 
manovitch, accused of being a Sovi- 
et spy and of communicating with a 
KGB agent, yesterday denied all 


charges against him in the Tel Aviv 


Come to The Jerusalem 
Post Pessah Handicrafts 
Fair, Monday April 4, 12. 
noon-9 p.m. at the Jerusa- 
lem Hilton. Over 65 booths 
filled with imaginative cre- 
ations for every’ budget. 
Admission NIS 5 as a con- 
tribution to the Toy Fund 
and the Forsake Me Not 
Fund, which includes a 
ticket in a giant raffle of 
more than 70 prizes! 


Prizes include a flight to Lon- 
don wih British Alrways, a 
weekend for two at the Jerusa- 
lem Hilton, a dinner for two at 
the Jerusalem Hilton, a date 
with The Post's Haim Shapiro 
as his dinner. companion, 
handicrafts of silk, wdod, 
glass, copper, ceramics; in 
jewelry, pottery, sculpture, 
toys, clothing, etc.:etc. etc. 


Intn’] physicians group 
cancels meet in Jerusalem 


The World Medical Association 
(WMA), due to bold its quadrennial 
conference in Jerusalem in May, has 
cancelled its plans because of the 
unrest in the territories, and will 
meet in Monte Carlo instead. 

The news caused great disap- 
pointment in the Israel Medical As- 
sociation. IMA chairman Dr. Ram 
Ishai, who worked hard to persuade 
the organization to consider Israel, 
has not yet commented. 

Two weeks ago WMA Secretary- 
“General Dr. Andre Wynen, a noted 
Belgian surgeon who spent two 


By MICHAL YUDELMAN 
Potitical , 


. Post Reporter 
Youth exchanges between the So- 
viet Komsomol, the Young Com- 
munist League, and Mapam's 
You ue are expected by 
ἢ an ment in Vi- 

Ἐν ois oon 


: ae ὃν μι ty ὁ 
Young Guard Spokes- 
‘aron E} ‘said 


that the World Federation of Demo- 
cratic Youth (which inicudes com- 
munist, socialist and radical youth 
movements) warmly Ma- 
pam’s invitation to send a delegation 
to Mapam's conference this May. 


Jerwsulem Post Repo 
Reporter 
TEL AVIV ~ A scale model of the 
great synagogue in Baghdad, recon- 
structions of streets in the Baghdad 
Jewish quarter and exhibits on the 
Iraqi Zionist underground are 
among the items that will be on dis- 
play at the new museum of the Lraqi 
Jewish Heritage Centre in Or Ye~ 
huda, which is to open next month. 
The museum's official opening on 
April 5 will be attended by President 
Herzog, Sephardi Chief Rabbi Mor- 


years in a Nazi concentration camp, 
visited Israel to Jook around. Health 
Minister Shoshana Arbeli-Almos- 
lino hosted him and urged him to 
hold the conference, with its hun- 
dreds of participants, here. He said 
he would do all he could to bring the 
convention to Jerusalem. 

But so many national delegations 
of doctors cancelled their participa- 
tion that the WMA decided it would 
have to change the venue. Dr. 
Wynen said in a telegram to Ishai 
that despite the “hard decision,” he 
hoped cooperation between the 

the IMA would contin- 
ue. 


Mapam plans youth exchange 
with Soviet Komsomol groups 


Other youth exchanges were 


agreed upon with Cuba and Hunga- | | 


ry, Elyosef said. 
The contacts with the Komsomol 
were made by Monica Polak, Ma- 
pam's Young Guard international 
relations coordinator. Polak attend- 

£4 a joint. semi 
jiom of Socialist Youth, a 


ΔῸΣ, 
Western ‘organization, and the 


. .World Federation of... Democratic-}. 


Youth. 


Polak reported that the glasnost 
aa ne Soviet delegates woke opeat 
as the et 

about the difficulties of desiocrate 
zation in the Soviet Union. 


Baghdad exhibit in Or Yehuda 


dechai Eliahu, cabinet ministers and 
2,000 guests. Other special events 
are planned for the period immedi- 
ately before and after the opening, 
such as a reunion of the people who 
were instrumental in the Ezra and 
Nehemiah illegal immigration of 
1951. 

Mordechai Ben-Porat, chairman 
of the centre, said that the museum 


has research facilities and will serve | 


visiting school children who wish to 
learn about the life of Jews in Lraq. 
Tourists are also welcome. 


b negotiations. ' 


ut calling for a postponement of 
mir’s trip or for taking a stronger 
id following yesterday's terrorist 
ἘΚ, Shamir's spokesman Yossi 


passengers, including the driver's 
wife. Police and army trackers later 
found evidence that the terrorist 
unit comprised about 10 men. 
When 11 terrorists landed in rub- 
ber dinghies near Kibbutz Ma'agan 
Michael, south of Haifa. in March 
1978, they headed towards the 
coastal road, killing four people on 


the way. At the highway, they fired 


on vehicles and a number of the 
terrorists comandeered a Mercedes 


tmir ‘stresseq-dmir ac we 
‘discussing Shuitz’s p: 

ington, will explain Israel's 
Present his own peace 
Ὁ the Americans. If any “inter- 
jal event” is needed, Shamir 
will agree only to a ceremo- 
greed on with Shultz last Octo- 
jn'which the Soviet Union and 
j call on Israel and Jordan to 


mmenting on voices within 


stressed that the security 
handled the terrorists effi- 


rist attack, for this will give the 
ists the feeling that they are 
to influence Israel, he said. 


car. Those terrorists left behind laid - 


an ambush, attacked an Egged bus 
and made the driver mm the bus 
around and head towards Tel Aviv. 

Meanwhile, the terrorists in the 
commandeered car attacked a tour 
bus on which a group of Egged em- 
ployees and their children were re- 
turning to Haifa after a day trip. The 
two buses eventually met ap and all 
the passengers were transferred to 
the tour bus which headed south. 
When the bus's tyres were punc- 


“ae 


PM tells visiting Swedisi 
Shamir will be: 
when negotia 


~ Post Diplomatic Correspondent ιῸ 
and Agencies = wi 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir 


told visiting Swedish Foreign Minis- A 


.ter_Ste 


a 
A protestor 


that «πὰ 


P stops. traffic in Panama City yesterday to spray-paint 
anti-government slogans. Huydreds watched as he wrote, 
Noriega leave. You are not the owner of Panama." 


ce. 
(AFP) 


Labour youth reexamine potential of Allon Plan 


BY LEA LEVAVI 
Post 


Reporter 

TEL AVIV -- The basic tenets of the 
Allon Plan — minimum rule over 
Arabs and maximum security for Is- 
rael — are not only still relevant to- 
day but may be the only acceptable 
solution. This was the conclusion of 
a discussion held on Sunday evening 
at Beit Hasofer, coinciding with the 
eighth anniversary of Yigal Alfon's 
death. 

The meeting was attended by 
young people affiliated with La- 
bour-oniented youth movements. 

Absorption Minister Ya'acov 
Tsur said that when Allon first of- 
fered his plan in the late "60s, the 

ion was assumed to be which 
Israeli plan — his or something more 
dovish -- would motivate the Arabs 
to accept it as a basis for negotia- 
tions. Today, he said, the question is 
not which plan, but rather by what 
process to get negotiations started. 

“Allon raised the idea of compro- 
mise to the status of a value. Those 
in Israel who don’t want compro- 
mise also don't want negotiations. 
Shamir isn't waiting for Jordan to 
accept the Schultz initative; he's 
waiting for Jordan, or other Arabs, 
to reject it and solve his problem for 


MK Haim Ramon said Allon was 


demographic dangers of continued 
occupation. Even in his own United 


Refreshments will be served 
παδιΣ 


the first to recognize the moral and. 


MAALEBH -- Center for Religious Zionism 
English Speaking Group 
invites you to an open discussion 
on current issues with 
Dr. YEHUDA BEN MEIR 
which will take place on Monday, March 14, 1988 


at the Moriah Hotel Jerusalem at 7:30 p.m. 
New Immigrants, Oldiimers and Tourists are welcome. 


Kibbutz Movement, many believed 
in the idea of a Greater Land of 
Israel] after the Six Day War, and 
were slow to accept his plan. The 
Labour Party incorporated it into its 
election platform only in 1981. 
Ramon said he had debated with 
Allon the necessity of Israel's de- 
manding sovereignty over the areas 
where the IDF would remain for 


security reason. 

“Yigal Allon had a good answer: 
namely that if we were there as for- 
eigners they could ultimately teil us 
to get out. But J maintained that this 
demand for sovereignty over 30 per 


cent of the territories would impede- 


the start of negotiations... I think 
that if Allon were alive today and 
saw what was happening in the terri- 
tories and how it's affecting our own 
society, he would drop the demand 
for sovereignty in order to get nego- 

Former Justice Minster Haim 
Tsadok, who was a cabinet minister 
at the time the Alion Plan was de- 
bated, said the government never 
accepted it formally but did accept it 
as the de facto basis for creating new 
settlements and did fet Hussein and 
others in the Arab world know 
about the plan. 

“Hussein, when he realized he 
could get back only 70 per cent of 
the territories, said it was totally 

ble.” 

As for the situation today, Tsadok 


RSVP. Tel. 816789, 664005. 


said it was a choice between two 
philosophies — that of the Likud, 
which considers the land more sa- 
cred than anything else and which 
will lead to either a binational state 
or an undemocratic one -- and that 
of Labour, based on the broad con- 
cepts (not the specific details) of the 
Allon Plan. 

Asked how Israel could negotiate 
with a Jordanian-Palestinian delega- 
tion “when Jordan and the PLO 
aren't friends, to put it mildly,” Tsa- 
dok said that the only solution was 
elections in the territories. Those 
elected would be authentic repre- 
sentatives and we wouldn't examine 
their pedigrees too closely. 

Ramon said one of Israel's biggest 
mistakes was not fostering local 
leadership in the territories. He 
agreed in principle with Tsadok's 
suggestion about elections but said 
this could not be arranged in the 
short-run and the best solution 
would be for Jordan, with the back- 
ing of Egypt, to put together a Pal- 
estinian delegation. which would 
have the PLO's tacit stamp of ap- 
proval. Without PLO approval, no 
Palestinian would participate and if 
he did, his value as a Palestinian 
representative would be nil. 

Tsur said there are a oumber of 
Palestinians who accept the PLO as 
their political representative but 
personally accept the existence of 
Israel ee renounce terror. In bis 
view, we shoutd be ready to speak to 
any Palestinian who is a resident of 
the territories and meets these 
conditions. 


Mare imported from Holland 


5 years old, big, well-trained ἷ 
in dressage and jumping. 


Tel. 03-201306 — 


Arrests in Wadi Ara 
petrol-bomb attacks 


Jerusalem Post Staff 

The police say that they have ar- 
rested the culprits in the recent se- 
Ties of petrol-bomb attacks on vehi- 
cles on the Wadi Ara road and in the 
Nazareth area, and that most are 
from the territories, Israel Radio re- 
ported last night. 

The radio said the police had de- 
tained more than 30 suspects, most 
of them workers from the territories 
who be in Nazareth. 

6. detainees are also suspected 
of raising PLO flags in the village of 
Barta’a, the radio reported. The vil- 
lage straddles the Green Line in the 
northern Triangle. 


Plan to improve forecast, 
on TY, if not the weather 


By GREER FAY CASHMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Israei Television has been casting 
an envious eye towards Middle East 
Television, whose talkative weath- 
erman — with the aid of maps and 
pointers — turns the weather forecast 
Into an entertainment event. 

ITV has wanted to introduce a 
similar format, but hasn't had the 
budget. Now, provided that the 
Knesset Finance and Education 
Committees endorse a decision tak- 
en by the finance committee of the 
Israel Broadcasting Authority, 
NIS ey will be set aside for the 

Impose of injecting more i 
the ITV eats fostane ee 


Tel Aviv Country Club, a gun battle 
ensued in which nine terrorists were 
{dlled. The series of attacks left 38 
civilians dead. ᾿ 

In the Bus 300 attack a woman 
soldier was killed and eight people 
wounded. Passengers were heid 
hostage and freed several hoors lat- 
er in an army rescue operation. The 
bus was travelling to Ashkelon when 
four terrorists, who had boarded the 
bus in Tel Aviv, ordered the driver 
to head for the Gaza Strip. 


After the bus crashed thre 
several roadblocks, its tyres, wer 
eventually punctured and the 
cle came to a halt near Deir αὶ 
Balah. Some passengers 
escape and the remaining hog 
were freed when negotiations wie 
the terrorists proved inconciysiy, 
and troops stormed the bus, 

This incident ted to a controvery 
over the circumstances surrounda 
the killing of two of the terrorists 5 
members of the Security Services, 


‘Civil rights group will: 
Ὁ probe how police and’ 


GSS handle complaints 


By BERNARD JOSEPHS 
A probe into low the police and 


‘the Shin Bet (General Security Ser- 


vice) deal with oan aes 
their personnel and interrogation 
methods has been launched by the 
country's civil-rights organization. 
The Assceiation for Civil Rights 
in Israel has set up ἃ group to moni- 
tor how such complaints are dealt 
with. se 
For some time the association's 
Officials have been unhappy about 
the procedure under which com- 
plaints about the police are investi- 
gated by the force itself. They are 
also eager to find out whether the 


Ἴ Shin Bet has followed the recom- 


mendation of the Landau Commis- 
sion that an officer be appointed to 
deal with complaints against its 
agents. 

The monitoring team is led by 
Haifa attorney Adam Fish, who said 
last night that he is already dealing 
with 20 cases by lawyers 
and the public. Some lawyers who 


1 approached the association said 


they were still awaiting replies to 
clients’ complaints made as long as 
thrée years ago. ‘ 


“We have written to every crim 
nal lawyer in the northern distri 
about our investigation. askin 
them to pass onto us any cases j 
which they believe illegal methoc 
were used against their clients,” saj 
Fish. 

“At the same time we have aske 
all the association's volunteer wor} 
ers in the region to make sure per 
pile with complaints against the px 
lice or security services pass the 
on. Eventually we intend to exten 
our activities to [every populatic 
centre} in the country.” 

Fish said that few complaints a 
filed because of lack of faith in th 
police investigations of accusatior 
against the force. Under the preser 
system, complaints are channefle 
through one or two officers who ar 
appointed ombudsmen in cach x 
lice district. 

“This will be the first investig; 
tion of its kind in which the metho 
is closely monitored to sec whet 
it works,” he said. “We do think 
would be best if the police were 1 
be investigated by an independer 
body. but if we want thi: 
we have to gather the facts first,’ 


SHULTZ 


(Continued from Page One) 
Jearned about the letter, but they 
also did not attempt to have it 


scrapped, the sources added. 
. simply wanted to get a 
copy,” one informed 

source said. 


The three months of continued 


unrest in the West Bank and Gaza 


“Just read the list of signers,” 
one State official con 


setts), Alan Cranston (California), 
Daniel Patrick (New 
York), Howard Metzenbaum 
(Ohio), and Republicans Lowell 
Weicker (Connecticut), Warren 


Rudman (New ἢ, Bob 
Kasten (Wisconsin) and Wiliam 
ooo 

it 
said that Shultz was nerchgd 
response to the senators. Some offi- 
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81. Jerusalem 91000, Tel. 02-551651 


Education for Development 
George Psacharopoulos and Maureen Woodhall 
This volume provides a policy context for the 
economic concepts linking education and 


development and a survey of the major research 
contributions in the field. 


reply later this week. 


peace proposal 
as “‘ambitious,”” adding that th 
secretary had asked Israel and it 
Arab neighbours to respond quick 
ly to them. ‘‘We believe that all o 
the parties understand and appre 
ciate the reason that we have aske: 
for those kind of responses,” Red 


man said. 

. Appearing yesterday on ABC’ 

Good Morning America teevisi 
Morris Abram, chair 


programme. 
. man of the Conference of Presi 


dents of Major emake σαι 
Organizstions, suggested 

letter and other criticism of th 
Israeli government wonld be cous 
terproductive to the peace proces: 
“1 don’t think it’s wrong to crit 
cize anything,”’ he said. “I simpl 
say that at the present time, it isc 


appearing on the same prt 
fended the notion ¢ 

Israel. ‘Of course, I fe 
that it is our obligation to speak uj 
incipally because the gover? 
ment of Israel is divided, and if v 


raeli government should fail to suy 
port the Shultz peace initiativ: 
there could be a serious erosion « 


on the part of Israel to enter the: 
negotiations, then I think there is 
danger of the erosion of suppor 
not only among Americans genet 
ally, but American Jews, too.” 

Meanwhile, the State Depar 
ment yesterday again urged Isra 
mot to close the West Bank an 
Gaza to the international news m 
dia. The spokesman noted that th 
IDF i restrictions last Fr 
day only for one day. ‘These n 
strictions do not appear to be base 
on any change in Israei’s polic 


tion closely,” the spokesman ad¢ 
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A Different Dixie 


Few but Sturdy Threads 
Tie New South tothe Old 


By JOHN HERBERS 


: JACKSON, Miss. 
[ ELL about the South. What's it like there. 
What do they do there. Why do they live there. 
Why do they live at all," asked a Harvard stu- 
Ε , dent in William Faulkner's ‘Absalom, Absa- 
Jom!*" questioning his Mississippi roommate about the 
enigmas of a violent and defensive region. F 
More than half a century later, the South, in many re- 
Spects still a mystery to outsiders and indeed to many - 
who live here, is under perhaps its most intense scrutiny 
since the civil rights movement of the 1960’s swept 
., through it like a conquering army. Southern politicians 
organized Super Tuesday, the Presidential primaries 
and caucuses that will take place simultaneously the day 
* after tomorrow in 20 mostly Southern and border states, 
and the question is once again raised, ‘What is the mind 


The geography 
of change 


of the South?” . : 
Those who moved away at the height of the civil eels 
rights movement of the 1960's find the changes startling ἧς Now south 


on return. An overt politics of race has given way to a 
politics of gain, and huge’ metropolitan areas have” 
brought unprecedented prosperity to many. 

_ Some long-term trends have made the region more - 
like the rest of the nation. The percentage of blacks has . 
steadily declined, because of both black postwar migra- 
tion to economic opportunities in Northern cities and the 
influx of whites from other regions, who are moving 
South in increasing numbers. Personal incomes, while 
still lagging, have moved steadily closer te the national 
average; the enfranchisement of blacks has moderated 
politics; and the big landowners who once ran the state 
governments and powerful committees of Congress have 
been largely replaced by metropolitan moderates. 


Conservative Values 


Yet there are threads that tie the New South to the 
old. The conservative values imposed on the population 
by a now almost extinct agrarian elite persist in the 
Rig! and minds of most whites, both the poor and the 
ri 


Metropolitan 
areas 


Counties with 
small cities 


Power shift 


Distribution of the vote 


Rural areas more 
than 30% black 


Rural areas less 
than 30% black 


16% 53% 


16% 20% 10% 


It was conservative state legislators who created 1980 54% 
Super Tuesday, in an effort to secure a Democratic nomi- ᾿ Ξ 
nee that the South would accept — largely because many 
whites of Democratic tradition were fleeing to the Re- . 

τ publican Party or registering as independents. The rise : 

of the fundamentalist right, always a factor in the psyche : 

of the South mee — in its politics, fits in with the old oe 

conservatism. The religious right will remain a.power to Th Ι 
.86 reckoned with πα matter how: Pat Rpbertson,-the‘for- - - e peop e 
᾿ peed television evangelist from Virginia, does on Tues- : i 

jay. td caer 

The central cities of the South, like those of the rest 
of the nation, are filled with poor, jobless blacks. But the 
South has an additional inequity. Its old agricultural 
“black belt,” named for the color of its rich soil, is a land 
of the idle poor, white as much as black, displaced from 


i 


Throwing open 
the courthouse door. . . 


_ Fewer native sons. . . 


Ἢ ἜΝ, Whites born outside the South . 
nas πον, os Rirgiiie heeatar an τὸν fae te Blacks Registration, turnout and result in Presidential election years. 
same conditions. Meanwhile, masses of unemployed 5 Ξ 
blacks are no longer migrating to Northern cities be- 1950 1960 Registered Voted* How they went 


cause conditions there are equally abysmal for them. 

In the recently published ‘Politics and Society. in the 
South,” the political scientists Earl and Merle Black cite Alabama 
studies of the extent to which working-class Southern 
whites -have the same values and symbols as the upper 
classes. In surveys by the University of Michigan's Sur- Arkansas 
vey Research Center, whites of all classes reacted favor- 
ably to such symbols as “police, whites, Southerners, 
military, conservatives and Republicans.”’ Blacks were 
warm toward “Democrats, people on welfare, civil 
rights leaders and liberals.” . 


νὰ : j Georgia 

The division, the authors concluded, confirmed why 
50 many would-be reformers have been unabie to build 
coalitions of poor blacks and whites. Moderate Demo- 
crats who occupy statehouses and seats in Congress are 
elected with a minority of the white vote. A typical exam- 
ple would be Harvard-educated Ray Mabus, elected gov- 
ernor of Mississippi last year with only half the white Mississippi 
vote but 90 percent of the black vote. In Presidentialelec- . 

- tions, meanwhile, the Democrats have been losing the 
South because the party's recent candidates have been North Caroli 
considered too liberal and too aligned with interests that orth Carolina 
the old conservative strain of the South mistrusts. 

The Republican Party began growing in the South 
after the Goldwater defeat of 1964, when rustic insur- South Carolina 
gents took it over from blacks and the upper middle 
class. It is now said to be dominated by those of estab- 
lished wealth. In “‘Politics and Society in the South," Ear! 
and Merle Black wrote that ‘‘Southern Republicanism is 
the party of Southern Living,” a magazine fat with ads 
and pictures of beautiful homes and lavish social events. : 

This gives credence to the observation a few years Texas 
ago by Walker Percy, the novelist, that the Rev. Dr. Mar- . 
tin Luther King Jr. did more to liberate Southern whites 
than blacks: When whites realized that desegregation 

had never been a real threat because they still controlled 

_ the economy, they could end their obsession with race 
and pursue other interests. 

In the March issue of Southern, a magazine that ex- 
amines the social fabric of the region, Geoffrey Norman 
writes of the moderation: “If the Southern white male is 
still conservative, in his fashion, it is not the po fd 
kind of conservatism. ... There is something especially Ἔ 

- frightening about a.man who believes he's got nothing to ...Manewclass order 

- lose. The white Southern male doesn’t think that way any ; ; 
more. ... Now he thinks about protecting what he's got. ς Employment in the South (as a percentage of the labor force) 
And’ now he understands the soft economic message in. 
words like ‘incentive.’ He's gone from hitch-ups, to dou- 
ble-hnits, to Pole in two generations and sometimes you 

__ miss the old fire, which was about equal parts whiskey, 
* blood, hate and hormones.” 


Blacks Whites All Southerners 


Roosevelt 
Willkie 


Kennedy 
Nixon 


Florida 1965: passage of Vot- Johnson 


ing Rights Act ; 
Goldwater 


1971: cen Amend Nixon 
ment tawered votir 
age to 18 Ἢ Wallace 


᾿ Louisiana Humphrey 


Tennessee 
Mondale - 


“Black registration a5 percentage of black voting-age population: white registration as 
Percentage of white voting-age population. 

** As percentage of the electorate. 

tRegistration not required or no records kept in many states. 


Virginia 


. : (as a percentage οἱ population) 7 


. . and letting in realignment 


Party identification among white Southerners of voting age 


ae _Restless republics 

. ... Nationalist 
_.. disruptions put: 
_--” €... Gorbachev on spot 


1964 


1952 1968 1972 1976 


1956 


1960 1980 1984 


Sources. Bureau of the Census: “Guide to U S. Elections,” Congressional Quarterly Inc., 1985: “Politics and Socety m the South,” ἀῶ 
Earl Black and Merle Black. Harvard University Press. 1987. Southern Regional Counc: Voter Educaton Project ine, Note: Percentages may not total 100 because of rounding. 
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Absence of Will 


The Short and Limited Life of 


Central America’s Peace Plan 


By JAMES LeMOYNE 


SAN SALVADOR 
HE presidents of the five main Central American 
countries have yet to carry out the peace plan 
they signed seven months ago — and it looks as if 
they never will. But even if the treaty dies a slow 
death, it may manage to have a few lasting effects. 

No country except Costa Rica has abided by all of the 
treaty’s provisions aimed at ending guerrilla wars and 
insuring full democratic rights. Each can blame the 
others for the failure, because the treaty is supposed to 
be carried out simultaneously — a condition that lets alt 
its signers back out if one country does not comply. Even 
in countries that have tried to implement the accord, 
compliance seems to be more a tactic to weaken oppo- 
nents than a genuine attempt at reconciliation. Govern- 
ments and guerrillas are showing they have no intention 
of allowing their power to be significantly altered. 

The only lasting results of the treaty may be to bring 
an end to large-scale United States aid to the Nicaraguan 
rebels, and to temporarily insure a place in Nicaragua 
for a weak political opposition and a chance for a limited 
legal leftist opposition in ΕἸ Salvador. 

In that way, the treaty could formalize the failure of 
the Reagan Administration's policy of military pressure 
on the Sandinistas. The treaty can also serve as a meas- 
ure in the years ahead of how far Nicaragua, Guatemala, 
Et Salvador and Honduras fail to go in complying with 
the promises they signed in August 1987. Those include a 
free press and elections, amnesty for political prisoners, 
respect for human rights, efforts to negotiate an end to 
guerrilla wars and a cutoff of aid to rebel groups. 


But the treaty apparently cannot end the guerrilla 


wars in El Salvador and Guatemala. The rebels are 
Marxists determined to create a different form of soci- 
ety, and the Governments have no intention of making 
too many concessions. The treaty has not stopped the 
killing of political opponents by death squads in Hon- 
duras, El Salvador and Guatemala. Nor are anti-demo- 
cratic army officers in those countries likely to give 
more power to civilians. The treaty wil! also not end the 
killings by leftist guerrillas in E] Salvador. They appear 
to have intentionally killed or wounded at least 14 civil- 
ians in recent weeks. In addition, most of the hundreds of 
thousands df peasants kicked out of their homes by the 
armies of Nicaragua, El Salvador and Guatemala will 
not be allowed to go home soon, ifever. ' 


Sandinistas’ Reaction 

The accord will also almost certainly not bring the 
Sandinistas to modify their Marxist conception of gov- 
ernment. The Sandinistas may tolerate a limited free 
press and opposition rallies, but if they feel threatened, 
they are likely to crack down. 

Outside powers have also worked against the 
treaty's intentions. The Reagan Administration, by back- 
ing the contras, has defied the demand for an end to out- 
side aid to guerrillas. It will no doubt try to capitalize on 
the defeat in the House of Representatives last week of a 
Democratic-backed pian that would have limited contra 
aid to “‘truly humanitarian” assistance. The Administra- 
tion, though turned back last month in its bid for military 
assistance for the rebels, is pushing an alternative aid 
plan. The United States is also continuing military 
maneuvers in Honduras. 

The Soviet Union, meanwhile, is sending more mili- 
tary hardware to Nicaragua than ever. 

Outside aid to the region's leftist rebels is also likely 
to continue. Documents captured from a rebel courier by. 
the Salvadoran army three weeks ago gave a cynical 
view of what the Marxist guerrillas really think of the 
peace treaty. Instead of seeing it as a call for reconcilia- 
tion, the rebels view it as a weapon to advance their war. 
The rebel papers appear to be an internal political analy- 


sis written for senior rebel commanders. Several foreign . 


ambassadors believe they are authentic. In one docu- 
ment, the rebels call the peace treaty “a game to the 


death for imperialism and its strategy of low-intensity © 


conflict." The accord “‘is, was and will continue to be a 
positive political instrument for the revolution,” the 
documents said, ‘‘so long as the revolutionary forces use 
it offensively to divide and weaken, offering concessions 
in a game of symmetry." ‘The Yankees cannot give any- 


thing and must ask for everything,” they concluded. The 
document said the Sandinistas are already using the 
treaty in this way in Nicaragua. _ 

Of those who signed the accord, Honduras and 
Guatemala have done the least to implement it. In both 
countries a rightist army remains the real power behind 
the civilian President. Honduras has made no effort to 
cut off aid to the Nicaraguan contras and has barely tried 


to carry out the treaty at all. 


El Salvador and Nicaragua have gone considerably 
further. The Salvadoran Government released nearly 500 
political prisoners suspected of being rebels. It aiso al- 
lowed more than 4,000 refugees to return to war zones/ 
Civilian members of the leftist rebel alliance have been 
allowed to return to San Salvador even while maintaining 
their support for the rebets. The civilian rebels have had 
full access to the press. ‘ : 

But in granting amnesty to political prisoners, the 
Salvadoran Government also absolved the army of its 
past massacres and released known killers. Army units 
have also killed at least four civilians in recent weeks in 
targeted assassinations. There is little prospect of recon- 
ciliation with the Marxist rebels. 

In Nicaragua, the Sandinistas complain with reason 
that Washington has interpreted the treaty as chiefly 
binding on them. Nicaragua has now done as much as 
any other country to comply with the accord. It has per- 
mitted the opening of an anti-Government newspaper 
and radio station. It has opened peace talks with the con- 
tras. The Sandinistas gave amnesty to 985 political pris- 
oners and say they will release others if the rebel war 
ends. They have also lifted a state of emergency, permit- 
ting more activity by opposition parties. 5 ᾿ 

In addition, though the Sandinistas harass their crit- 
ics, they almost never murder them. 

Yet there remains cause for concern. Sandinista 
demonstrators broke up one opposition meeting while the 


police looked on. Sandinista officials have said they may." 


lose elections, but they will never give up power. The 
Government also has plans ta create a half-million- 
strong army reserve force — a step toward militariza- 
tion that directly violates the intent of the treaty. Given 
the Sandinistas':single-party hold on power, there is little 
reason to think they will permit a more vocal opposition 
to challenge their control of the state. 

Latin America has a long history of dictatorships 
that tolerate dissent, so long as it does not threaten the 
ruling elite. There is no lack.of culprits to blame for the 
failure of Centrat America’s effort to find its own peace. 
The failure is a measure of the depth of Central Amer- 
ica’s problems and the absence of will τὸ address them, 
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Anxious depositors lining up in vain to withdra’ 
their funds from an American bank in Panama City. 


Sypma‘Javen Blesbirew 


Contra rebels at a camp in Honduras near the Nicaraguan border. 


Pea, 


By NEIL A. LEWIS 


WASHINGTON ᾿ 


the blandishments of the Reagan Administration 
last December to step aside as the de facto head 
of the Panamanian Government, American strategy 
makers suddenly found themselves without a strategy. 
They had tried for more than a year to force out the 
general, who they believe is engaged in large-scale drug 
trafficking and also sharing intelligence with Fidel Cas- 
tro. But when General Noriega refused to leave in ex- 
change for an end to a Federal investigation into his drug 
dealings, officials did not know what to do next. 

Now the Administration has rushed to embrace a 
new strategy devised by Mr. Noriega’s Panamanian op- 
ponents, who are working with a group of Washington 
lawyers headed by William D. Rogers, a former State 
Department official. The plan, which took hold last week, 


Wis General Manuel, Antonio ‘Noriega refused 


is to deny the general and his political associates the - 


cash they needtorunthe country. . : 

Eric Arturo Delvalle, Panama's president, who was 
forced into hiding after he tried unsuccessfully to dis- 
miss the general, retaliated by proclaiming that any 
debts owed Panama should not be paid to the Noriega 
Government. During the week, Mr. Delvalle’s supporters 


ama’s Economy 


ordered Panamanian consulates throughout the world to 
withhold proceeds from shipping companies, which pay 
the country to register their.vessels under a Panamanian 
“flag of convenience." - 


Mr. Delvalle’s lawyers then went to court in the 
United States to freeze Panamanian Government assets 
held by.a group of New York banks. Gabriel Lewis Galin- 
do, a former Panamanian Ambassador to the United 
States and Mr. Delvalle’s representative, said this would 
keep as much as $50 million out of General Noriega'’s 
hands. 


Later this week, the Reagan Administration is ex- 
pected to announce details-of a plan to withhold fees for 
using the Panama Canal, which amount to as much as 
$80 million a year. The next payment of nearly $7 million, 
which is due in about a week, will almost certainly be 
paid into some kind of escrow account. 


By the end of the week, most commercial banks in 
Panama were closed and the country was experiencing a 
severe cash shortage, 

Panama does not print its own money but relies in- 
stead on American dollars. By exploiting Panama's 
razor-thin cash reserves, Mr. Noriega’s opponents hope 
to insure that the general soon will have trouble meeting 
the payroll for Government workers and the military, 
the foundation of his support. ᾿ 


Outmaneuvered by the First World 


For Latin America, It’s the Decade of Unsupportable Debt 


By ALAN RIDING - 


RIO DE JANEIRO 
[ hindsight, the early days of Latin Amer- 
ica’s debt crisis were adventurous as 
government officials, foreign bankers 
and international experts stepped gin- 
gerly into the unknown, aware only that one 
false move — a moment of panic or an act of 
despair — could bring chaos to the interna- 
tional monetary system. 

Never before had an entire region of debt- 
ors simultaneously tumbled into the red and 
never before had leading Western banks 
been so vulnerable to defaults as when the 
crisis began early in this decade. And as 
country after country announced it could no 
longer keep up its payments, new solutions 
involving bridge" loans, debt restructurings 
and austerity programs had to be impro- 
vised. When each rescue was completed, 
Wall Street sighed with relief. 

Now, almost six years later, the saga drags 
on, but it has lost its tension. Once perceived 
as requiring urgent attention if commercial 
creditors were to avoid bankruptcy, it is now 
a problem that defies even medium-term 

- solution but one which banks have also 
learned to live with. Today, the worst-case 
scenario that terrorized bankers in the early 
1980's no longer seems credible. 

But the focus of the problem has simply 
switched from first world to third world. New 


York, London and Tokyo began to lose inter-_ 


est as it became clear that Latin America’s 
debt burden could not seriously damage the 


Sinking deeper 


1987 Foreign debt 
. (in Billions) 


Latin America $410 
Brazil. 113 
Mexico 108 
Argentina 

. Venezuela 
Chile 
Colombia 
Peru , 15 


Growth per © 
capita 


2.6% 0.5% 187% 


Income Inflation 


3.0 
1.0 
2.0 
1.5 
5.5 
5.5 
7.0 


Source: U.N, Economic Commission for Latin Amenca and the Caribbean 


West's financial markets. But Latin America 
has grown more obsessed with the issue as 
debt payments have gradually throttied the 
region into economic stagnation. Easing for 
creditors, the crisis is growing for debtors. 


Put differently, debtor nations have been 


outmaneuvered. When the crisis was at its 
height, they were encouraged to be ‘‘respon- 


sible.” If they kept up interest payments and 


accepted austerity imposed by the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, their “cash flow” 


problems would soon ease and capital mar- 
kets would reopen to them. With each re- 
structuring, debtors and creditors even.reas- 
sured each other that the worst was over, 
that such radical measures ‘as .a regional 
debt moratorium would be out of place. | 

So, year after year, in the name of rebuild- 
ing their credit rating, countries that “im- 


.ported”’ capital to grow paid out more in in- 


terest than they received in fresh credit. Con- 
versely, while having to accept constant 


rescheduling, of principal payments, com- 
mercial banks continued to earn good inter- 


est on their loans. By the time this arrange- - 


ment was challenged last year, big debtors 
had lost their chance to change the rules, and 
the informal cartel of banks, Western gov- 
ermments and international financing institu- 
tions had seized the initiative. 


Brazil Gives In 


- If it came to a squabble, Brazil, the third 


- world’s largest debtor, owing $113 billion. 


abroad, had seemed best equipped to repre- 


sent borrowers. -After suspending payments: 


to commercial creditors a year ago,. Brazil 
demanded government-to-government: talks 
to bring about changes in the international 
monetary system. But the Reagan Adminis- 
tration said that any new deal had to be 


. worked out with the banks, while the banks 
-bégan squeezing Brazil's short-term credits 


and building up reserves against losses. 

Had Brazil achieved a breakthrough, other 
debtors would have benefited. But last week- 
end, Brazil abandoned its moratorium and 
accepted a conventional debt agreement. 
Commercial banks will provide $5.8 billion in 
new money in exchange for which Brazil will 
resume interest payments and work out an 
“adjustment™ program with the I.M.F. 

In theory, the search for more fundamen- 
tal solutions continues. A plan for converting 


debt into equity has had some success. Sa far, . 


Mexico's plan’ to use United States-backed 
bonds to buy back-some of. its debt has been 
disappointing, but, bankers and officials say 
they hope to learn from their mistakes. Last 


week, James D. Robinson 3d, chairman of the 
American Express Company, called for the 
creation of an agency that would acquire 5250 
billion worth of debt at a discount. 

In the absence of significant debt retief, 
most Latin American nations still face the 
choice of paying interest -and accepting re- 
cession or of suspending their payments and 
facing international ostracism. Peru has 
taken the second route with disastrous conse- 
quences, but those’ who have taken the first 
have done little better, forced to slash im- 
ports, suspend investments, squeeze public 
spending, struggle with double and triple- 
digit inflation and risk social unrest. 

Already, the 1980's are being written off as 
a wasted decade in Latin America, economi- 
cally. Annual growth for the region averaged 
just over 1 percent between 1980 and 1986, 
while average per capita income is now 6 
percent lower than in 1978. In Mexico, real 
wages have fallen by more than 30 percent in 
the 1980's. And everywhere growing unem- 
ployment has swollen the informal economy 
of street vendors. 

Yet for foreign bankers and I.M.F. econo- 
mists, the problem siems not from interest 
payments but from huge state sectors that 
suck up scarce resources and feed inflation. 
They argue that with “structural reforms.” a 
euphemism for more austerity, things will 
get better. But the catch is that disenchant- 
ment has already left most Bovernments too 


weak to act. And in countries that have re- - 


cently emerged from years of milita 
it is the debt and not the army thanks ee 
considered.the main threat to democracy. 
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“projected Non-Russian 


Source: U.S. Cansus Bureau 


Armenia 
Pop. 1985: 3,368,000 
2000: 4,037,000" Ἶ 

Armenian-speaking land of moun- 
tains and turbulent rivers. The only 
predominantly Christian republic in * 
the southern tier (the rest are largely 

; Mosilem)..Large mineral deposits. 


Azerbaijan 
Pop. 1985: 6,749,000 
2000: 8,922,000° 
Language: Azeri Turkish. Religion: 

_ Mostly Shiite Mostem. One of the 
Soviet Union's most important oil- 
producing regions, with ports at 
Baku. the capital, and Sumgait, ; 
scene of unrest between Moslems 
and large Armenian Christian minority. 


Turkmenistan 
Pop. 1985: 3,282,000 
2000: 4,877,000° 

Language: Turkic. Many Sunni Mos- 
tems. Main occupations include cot- 
Aon farming, wool gathering and rais- 
ng animals for producing astrakhan 

vr. 


Turmoil in.the Moslem Republics 


Russian : os 151,850 000 


Cc 


Atma Ata © 


SAUDI ARABIA 


By PHILIP TAUBMAN 


: ’ Moscow 
IKHAIL S. GORBACHEV begins his fourth 
year as Soviet leader this week probably 
worried less about the state of the econ- 
omy than the stability of the state. 
The nationalist unrest that shook the southern re- 
* publics of Azerbaijan and Armenia in the last two 
weeks was ἃ powerful reminder that for all the talk of 


the future of the country. ᾿ 

- The two republics — Armenia, which is predomi- 
nantly Christian, and Azerbaijan, which is mostly 
Moslem — were the settings for nationalist disrup- 
tions not witnessed hére in decades: hundreds of thou- 
sands of Armenian protesters marching through the 


oa > Armenian capital of Yerevan, military forces moving . 


into the Azerbaijani city of Sumgait to suppress riot- 

ing in which the Government said 31 people died, 

Ῥοπίδυεο members pleading with citizens to restore 
τι - 

The disorders seemed to fulfill the fears of party 
conservatives that Mr. Gorbachev's calls for in- 
creased democracy and openness might encourage 
political unrest. The protests put him on the defensive 
and could give the Politburo and Communist Party 
Central Committee reason to proceed more slowly 


with some programs aimed at liberalizing the politi- ° 


τι cal system. : 

The unrest stemmed from nationalist Armenian de- 
mands that Nagorno-Karabakh — a predominantly 
Armenian area now controlled by the Azerbaijan re- 
public — be administratively attached to the Arme- 
nian republic. The disorder, which appeared to be sud- 

. Siding at week’s end, was most of all a warning about 
potential instability in predominantly Moslem regions 
that arc across the southern part of the country. As 

- different in topography and climate from the north- 
ern forests of Russia as Arizona is from Maine, this 
Moslem crescent is a land suspended uneasily be- 
tween’Marx and Mohammed. 

Nationalist unrest is a problem for Moscow wher- 
ever it appears — in the Baltic republics of Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia, annexed by the Soviet Union in 


nic instability may be the greatest long-term threat to 


Pop. 1985: 16,124,000 

2000: 20,036,000° 
The principal language is Kazakh. 
but more than 100 nationalities have 
their own languages and dialects. 
The capital, Alma Ata, was scene of 
‘anti-Russian riots in 1986. 


Uzhekistan 
Pop. 1985: 18,410,000 

2000: 27,166,000* 
Chief cotton-growing area in the 
Soviet Union, and third largest in the 
world. Also produces half the coun- 
try's rice. Some industry at Tash- 
kent, the capital. Uzbeks speak 
Jagatai Turkish. 


Kirghizia 
Pop. 1985: 4,060,000 

2000: 5,683,000" 
Turkic-speaking. Mountainous land 
Of livestock breeding, tanneries and 
Sugar refineries. : 


Tadzhikistan 
Pop. 1985: 4,620,000 

2000: 7,206,000" 
The people — considered descend- 
ants of the original Aryan population 
of Turkestan, an area covering parts 
of Soviet Central Asia, China and Af- 
ghanistan — speak an Iranian dialect 
Slightly different from Farsi. Mostly 
Sunni Mostems. Farming, livestock 
and light industry. ᾿ 
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Worshipers entering a mosque at Registan Square in Samarkand in the Uzbek Republic. 


1940; in the Siberian region of Yakutia, and particu- 
larly in the Ukraine, the second largest of the Slavic 
republics. The danger in even a small republic like 
Armenia, which has a population of 3.1 million, was 
evident in recent days. 

But it is the 45 million Moslems, 16 percent of the 
total Soviet population, that most concern Soviet offi- 
cials. One Muscovite, a Russian, said last week, ‘The 
Moslems are least like us, they have no real cultural 
connection with Russia, and they have the least to lose 
by resisting Soviet control." Nationalist sentiment 


among Moslems tends to be primarily anti-Russian . 


and anti-Soviet, making it more ominous than the fric- 
tion between ethnic groups that characterized the re- 
cent disturbances. Armenians: and Azerbaijanis are 


divided by religion and a history of conflict that pre- 
dates the formation of the Soviet Union. : : 
The Moslem peoples concentrated in six southern 


epul 
Tadzhikistan, Kirghizia and Azerbaijan —~ Have been 
growing ai two or three times the rate of the Slavic 
and European populations of thé Soviet Union in the 
last four decades. In their book, ‘‘The Islamic Threat 
to the Soviet State,’’ the scholars Alexandre Bennig- 
sen and Marie Broxup wrote that ‘‘since the war the 
demographic development of the Soviet Union has 
been a race between the Slavs and the Moslems, with 
the Slavs steadily losing out." ᾿ 

Efforts to boost the Russian birthrate, including 


financial inducements for larger families, have begun 


᾿ Sygma/Pascal Michel 
A much-decorated citizen of the predominantly 
‘Christian republic of Armenia. 


to produce results, but the growth curve stil! favors 
the Moslems and other non-Russian ethnic groups. 
According to some projections, by the year 2000, Rus- 
sians, now 51.5 percent of the Soviet population, wil 
become a 49 percent minority. 

One of the disquieting aspects of the recent disturb- 
ances for Moscow was the involvement of Azerbaija- 
nis, who are predominantly Shiite Moslems, the sect 

-that has been most open to Islamic fundamentalism. 
-The Soviet Azerbaijani population of 5.5 million is 
matched by an equal number of Azerbaijanis in the 
neighboring northwest corner of Iran, and Soviet offi- 
cials have long feared the spread of fundamentalism 
-across the border. . 

. Most Soviet Moslems are members of the Sunni 
faith, which has generally been resistant to the funda- 
‘mentalist movement, and Moscow has worked hard 
over the decades — with some success — to make the 
southern republics as’ secular as possible. The Rus- 


lamiec radio broadcasts into Soviet Central Asia in 
several languages, and the existence in some areas of 
a devoutly Islamic underground known as the Sufi 
* Brotherhood, make the authorities nervous. Viadimir 
V. Petkel, the K.G.B. security police chief in Tadzhiki- 
stan, reported last year that his republic was a ‘‘fer- 
tile ground” for Islamic ideas and groups opposing 
the Soviet system. ᾿ . 
in addition, the Moslem regions, like other non-Rus- 
sian areas, harbor a resentment toward Moscow that 
is rooted less in religious affiliation than hostility to- 
ward distant rulers. The ethic of Soviet socialism — 
central control, a premium on discipline, an abhor- 
rence of disorder-— runs against the natural contours 
of life in many of the-Moslem areas. Anti-Soviet senti- 
ment, not religious fervor, accounted for two days of 
rioting in December 1986 in Alma Ata, the capital of 
Kazakhstan. The violence'started when the longstand- 
ing party leader in-thé republic, who was a Kazakh, 
was replaced by a Russian. 


blics — Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan,-:- It has always been difficult for foreigners to gauge 


the combustibility of nationalism in the Moslem belt, 
. or other regions like the Ukraine. Predictions of un- 
rest in recent decades proved largely mistaken. 
Whether the party leadership in Moscow has a better 
feel is unknown, but it was surely no coincidence that 
Mr. Gorbachev, speaking just as the recent unrest 
was starting, told the Central Committee on Feb. 18 
that it should devote a meeting to nationalities policy. 
Mr. Gorbachev called the question “the most funda- 
mental, vital issue of our society.” After the recent 
disturbances, few Russians would disagree. 


By YOUSSEF M. IBRAHIM 


ae 1S parents’ dinner ts were a little startled: 
: : hore last Thursday, 9 when 10-year-old Zaher 
Yaghi. broke into their conversation to pro- 
claim that Secretary of State George Shultz is 
“against peace and the Palestinians.” : 
: Young Zaher, a bright, red-haired honor student, was 
* adamant, even when told that Mr. Shultz had yet to see 
t his President, Hafez Al Assad, to seek peace in the Mid- 
' dle East. “He is πὸ good. ipa I no ἔων the boy 
said, apparently closing his mindonthesubject = 
"A few days earlier, a group of leading Saudi busi-, 
nessmen, university professors and Government offi- 
ἢ cials sat at lunch at the Red Sea port of Jiddah, compet- 
Ὁ ΠΣ a ing to tell Stories about how duplicitous Mr. Shultz can be. 
a _ Tt was recalled that he was quite solicitous toward 
Sah ΟΝ Arabs when he ran the huge Bechte] Corporation, which 
oe did much of its profitable business in the oil-rich Arab 
. “But the moment he became foreign minister he 


ai. 


igh, ἡ _ Correction 
A report in The Week in Review on Jan. 24 about Is- 
raeli-reactions to the conflict on the West Bank mis- 
Ε spelled the name of an Arab member of the Israeli Par- 
ao aye hament who said there was -“real opportunity” in the 
Bite. ΤΣ situation. The correct spelling is Abed Darawshe. 


we 


turned on us,” said one businessman. His companions all 
reed. 


Despite the attack on Mr. Shultz, the disappointment 


{s not so much with him but with what many Arabs say is 
a moral failure of the United States and the rest of the 
Western world. They say it is more in sorrow than in an- 
ger. It was.a bad time for Mr. Shultz to come out and try 
again to bring Arabs and Israelis together. 


Throughout the region, the now-notorious CBS film 


showing Israeli soldiers beating twe Palestinians has 
been shown repeatedly on television channels in virtually 
every Arab country to millions of Arabs, producing enor- 
mous anger and indignation. 4 


A Barrage of Criticism 


As other scenes of Israelis attacking Palestinians 


play endlessly on every newscast, in every Arab city, 
every day, Arabs are increasingly comparing the Israe- 
lis to the South Africans, and then pointing out that the 
West is unwilling to treat Israel as harshly as it does 
South Africa. ᾿ 


There is hardly an Arab newspaper that falls to. 


make this point, daily. Conversations with 8 wide range 
of Arabs in Bahrain, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Jordan, 
eventually turn on those issues. Instead of economic 
sanctions imposed on South Africa for oppressing blacks, 
the newspapers say, Israel continues to enjoy huge 
American aid while it torments its Arab populations. 


Instead of arms embargoes, Israel enjoys an exclu- 


sive arms relationship with NATO and the United States, 
they say. They aiso say that the hurt has been buiiding 


"have a conscience,” said George Ha- 


3 °° ° ‘Your Israel Has Become a Savage Beast’ 


Among Arabs, Bitter Views of the West | 


for a long time — a strong conviction 
that the United States’ bond to Israel 
is so strong that the United States 
cannot see transgressions on Pales- 
tinian human rights in the Israeli-oc- 
cupied territories. 

The lament is equally intense 
whether it is made by a Saudi multi- 
millionaire or a militant leftist Pales- 
tinian guerrilla leader. 

“We want to tell the United 
States, Britain, France and the whole «” 
West, look what you have created. 
‘Your Israel has become a savage 
beast. Come and see this beast. Do 
something to stop it. Show us you 


bash, a physician who Is the head of 
the Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine, one of the more radical 
of the guerrilla groups allied with 
Syrian President Hafez al-Assad. ' 


A Saudi university déan argued that America is los- 
ing its principal asset with the Arabs by reacting mildly 
to Israeli transgressions. The fundamental sense of fair- 
ness that the world, and the Arabs, admire in the Amer- 
icans appears to be absent, he said. ‘‘This is serious, be- 


lieve me,” he asserted. “This can really cost.”” 


Of course, such emotional talk is not new, and it is 
not evident that it makes much impact on the Western 
world. A few months ago, a United States official who 


Géorge P. Sh 


toured the region heard similar argu- 
ments about the need for a more 
even-handed American policy. But he 
dismissed it, saying, ‘They need us a 
fot more than we need them,” refer- 
ring to the Arab worid and the United 
States. : 

What is new, however, is thar the 
intensity of the feelings provoked by 
the events in the occupied territories 
may in fact produce a need for Arab 
governments to take an aggressive 
stand toward the United States, since 
most -of them can do little about Is- 
rael, and most Arab governments 
feel pressure to do something. 

“This uprising is threatening the 
Arab regimes as much as the Israelis 
and the Americans,” Mr. Habash 

“said here last week. 
᾿ς ‘Irfleed a little more than two 
weeks ago the Saudi Government re- 
acted to a passing remark by P.LO. 
leader Yasir Arafat that only two 
Arab countries, Kuwait and Iraq, 
really helped the Palestinians with 
oe money during this crisis. The Saudis 
ordered all domestic newspapers to publish a detailed 
‘list of all the millions of dollars it had channeled to the 
Palestinians over the years. : 
The Saudi indignation. went on for days until it ap- 
peared to be an overreaction. But a senior Arab cabinet 
. Minister who discussed the issue explained that the 
strong answer to Arafat was motivated not by pride, but 
by concern. ‘This is not the time to be accused by Arafat, 
or anybody else, of not helping Palestinians,” he said. 


SyamalMeshe Milner 
ultz in Tel Aviv, 
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Senegal’s Democracy Falters 


‘The New York Times/ames Brooke (Wade); Gamma-Liatson/Phitippe Boudin (Drout) 


Abdoulaye Wade, opposition presidential candidate, campaigning in Kaolack, Senegal. He 


was arrested following the election of President Abdou Diouf (inset). 


More Than Ever, Africa 
Prefers One-Party Rule 


By JAMES BROOKE - 


DAKAR, Senegal 

HE arrests and unrest last week in the wake 

of Senegal's elections were another reminder 

of the continuing decline of Western-style 

democracy in Africa. Nearly three decades 

after the wave of decolonization, 38 of 45 sub-Saharan 

States have single- or no-party systems. Only a half 

dozen operating under majority rule — Senegal, Gam- 

bia, Botswana, Madagascar, Sudan and Mauritius — 
allow more than one party. 

A week after President Abdou Diouf was re-elected 
in Senegal, the voting was overshadowed by charges 
of fraud, riots and the arrest of the main opposition 
candidate, Abdoulaye Wade. 

Across the continent, fewer and fewer governments 
want to risk such tears in the social fabric.'In Decem- 
ber, Zimbabwe established a one-party system and 
adopted changes that make President Robert Mugabe 
president for life. Two weeks ago, Kenya, long consid- 


ered an outpost of democracy in Africa, scrapped the’ 


secret ballot. In parliamentary primaries for the rul- 
ing Kenya Africa National Union, the sole legal party, 
voters had to line up behind photographs of the candi- 
dates of their choice. Last weekend, President Daniel 
arap Moi was nominated as the only presidential can- 
didate for elections later this month. 

“Africa and the Middle East are the places with the 
least democracy in the world," said Raymond D. Gas- 
til of Freedom House, a research group based in New 
York City. 

Jn one exception to the trend, the military Govern- 
ment of Nigeria, Africa's most populous country, held 
local elections in December — the first step in what is 


supposed to be a controlled, five-year march to multi- - 


party democracy. 

African leaders argue that the one-party state pro- 
vides stability for development and acts as a glue for 
nations composed of different tribes. Historically,. 
political parties in countries such as Nigeria and. 
Cameroon had tribal or regional bases, 

The advocates of one party argue that democracy is 
an alien concept and that high illiteracy and a minus- 
cule middle class make it impossible in Africa. Fur- 
thermore, they maintain, lifetime tenure for the chief 
and “consénsus” rule are outgrowths of African 
traditions. In Africa, all the presidents are more or 
less presidents for life," President ‘Omar Bongo of 
Gabon once said in an interview, 

But African intellectuals, when given a chance, 
treat such arguments with skepticism or contempt. 
“These are only politicians’ formulas and slogans de- 
signed to abuse and dupe public opinion," Siradiou 
Diallo, a Guinean journalist, recently wrote. ‘‘Af- 
ricans, like ali the other peoples of the world, natu- 
rally prefer to choose, to control and, if necessary, to 
sanction their rulers."” 

A similar view is expressed by Jacques M. Nzouan- 
keu, a Senegalese social scientist who in 1985 formed 
a group called the Center for the Study and Research 


᾿ of Pluralist-Democracy in the Third World. “The - 


most appropriate framewark for development is 
pluralist democracy: free elections, absence of cen- 
sorship, an independent judiciary and a recognized 
opposition,’ Mr. Nzouankeu said in an interview. 
Senegal has traditionally favored open debate. Dur- 
ing the campaign last month, the three opposition can- 
didates aired their views on television. President 
Diouf's political machine, the Socialist Party, carried 
him to victory with 73 percent of the vote. Mr. Wade's 
opposition party, the Senegalese Democratic Party, 
doubled its parliamentary bloc, from 8 to 17 seats. 


CHA 


Sub-Saharan countries with majority rule that 
allow more than one party. 


With a guaranteed majority in the National Assem- 


tations," the editorial said. 

Senegal’s attachment to democracy has been par- 
tially explained by history and its close ties to France. 
In 1848, people of three Senegalese coastal towns 
started voting in French national elections. 

That tradition was' referred to in the recent cam- 
paign, when one opposition candidate asked for inter- 
national observers. Djibo Ka, the Information Minis- 
ter, said the request would be denied, replying: “We 
have been organizing elections since 1848 — we have 
never needed foreign observers.” 


a Not All the NATO Allies Are Pleased 


. By JAMES M. MARKHAM 


BRUSSELS 

-TENTE — a French word once distinctly malo- 

dorous in the United States — is breaking out 

again, and Ronald Reagan and Mikhail S. Gor- 

bachev are responsible, or at least presiding 

over the process. In Western Europe, not ail the allies are 
wholeheartedly enthusiastic by Detente IT. 

It is almost a law of nature that when the superpow- 
ers are growling at each other — as they were only five. 
years ago as American medium-range missiles were de- 
ployed in Western Europe — the politicians and citizens 
of the Old World grow nervous, fearing confrontation or 
even war. So, too, when Moscow and Washington become 
too friendly, some of the same politicians grow nervous, 
worrying that deals touching their destiny may be struck 
over their heads. That happened most recently when Mr. 
Reagan and Mr. Gorbachev met in Reykjavik in 1986 and 
almost agreed to abolish long-range ballistic missiles. " 


This Time, the Ger 


Yet in the current thaw, as became apparent to Mr. 
Reagan and other leaders at last week's NATO summit 
meeting here, West Germany, a pivotal nation, is running 
ahead of the alliance pack, throwing its considerable 
weight on the side of détente. As they wrargled deep into 
the night over summit communiqués, officials from Brit- 
ain and the United States, were at loggerheads with their 
West German counterparts, who softened language de- 
manding human rights in Communist nations and diluted 
commitments to replace old nuclear weapons with newer 
and more accurate ones. 

The West Germans have geography and recent his- 
tory to explain their ardor for neo-détente. Standing on 
Europe's ideological fault line, they look east as well as 
west, and when they look east they see other Germans 

_ with whom they have spun a thickening web of contacts. 
And, in the last few years, a silent strategic event has oc- 
curred: West German politicians of the right, as well as 
the left, increasingly regard as unacceptable nuclear 
weapons that can explode solely on what is called ‘‘Ger- 
man soil.” In some instances, that means shortrange 


<Gamma-Liaison/ Don Jones 


American tanks participating in NATO maneuvers in West Germany last fall. 


mans Are Sold on Détente 


missiles, but hundreds of nuclear-capable artillery 
pieces are also involved. ; 

Five years later, it is clear that the deployment of 
American Pershing 2 and ground-launched cruise mis- 
siles caused significant trauma in West German public 
life. Chanceilor Helmut Kohl! and his conservative Chris- 
tian Democratic Party pushed through the deployments, 


but today they are determined never to have to brave - 


anti-missile street protests again. And since the easing of 
superpower relations, Mr. Kohl has been allowed to 
emerge from the Soviet Union’s penalty box, where he 
was harshly confined and abused for four years. _ 

Yet West Germany's weight, in military and eco- 
nomic terms, is such that, when it displays stubbornness, 
it attracts others. Italy, for example, has traditionally 
taken its lead from West Germany on strategic matters, 
and, at the Brussels summit, Foreign Minister Giulio An- 
dreotti was pursuing paraliel interests, securing little ca- 
veats in the communiqués that suggested, for example, 

“that reliance on nuclear weapons might not be forever. 


A Nimble Mitterrand 


More significant, though, is the evolution of strategic 
thinking in France. President Francois Mitterrand, a So- 
Gialist, has been teasing out a doctrine that amounts toa 
return to what used to be called massive retaliation. The 
only nuclear weapons that wili truly deter a Warsaw 
Pact assault, argues Mr. Mitterrand, are those that can 
strike the Soviet Union itself. Short-range missiles — like 
the ones in West Germany that NATO is committed to 
modemize — are seen as militiarly marginal and psy- 
chologically bad, since they frighten civilian populations. 

Mr. Mitterrand’s foes accuse him of pandering 40 
leftist sentiment on the eve of his expected announce- 
ment that he will be a'candidate in this spring's presiden- 
tial election. ἢ 

But others say that the nimble Mr. Mitterrand had 
his finger in the wind some time ago and detected a ris- 
ing antinuclear sentiment among French youth, a de 
layed-action fallout from the Chernobyl catastrophe in 
the Soviet Union. Whatever his motivations may be, his 
thinking dovetaits nicely with German angst. ‘ 

“Deterrence is what hits the other fellow, not you,” 
Pronounced one NATO official who tends to agree with 
Mr. Mitterrand. This lapidary statement, however, 
amounts to a break with the classic articulation of the 8]- 
liance doctrine of flexible response, which foresees a 
deadly upward ratcheting from conventional to short- 
range Co intercontinental nuclear weapons to halt a War- 
saw Pact attack. ἢ 

At the Brussels summit, Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher of Britain emerged as the stoutest defender of 
the traditionalist deterrence position. As the tides of neo- 
détente wash over West Germany, she and other cham- 
pions of NATO orthodoxy will have their dike-plugging, 
work cut out for them. 
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The Import Problem 


Japanese Are 
| Special Types, 
They Explain 


By CLYDE HABERMAN 


ao it ee ee 


. TOKYO 


SUTOMU HATA has earned a lasting entry in the 

. lore of United States-Japan relations with 3 re- 

cent discourse on why his country could not ἃς- 

. cept more imports of American beef. Japanese 

are incapable of eating much beef, said Mr. Hata, ἃ for- 

mer agriculture minister who had gone to Washington as 

his Government's point man on this issue. Japanese, he 
explained, have longer intestines than other people. 

᾿ Oh. 


Even Tokyo bureaucrats harrumphed in embarrass- 
ment over that one. After all, if Japanese cannot easily 
digest beef, how does one account far the seemingly end- 
tess McDonald's stands that dot the Japanese archipela- 
go? Japanese claims to being different from everyone 


else go beyond hamburgers. Trade officials here once 


tried to ban foreign-made skis because they were 
deemed unsuitable for Japan's “unique” snow. An Amer- 
tcan-made suppository was rejected on the ground that 
physical differences made them unsuitable for the Japa- 
nese. Foreign pharmaceutical manufacturers in general 
are often turned away because their exhaustive tests are 
judged inadequate, having been conducted on other 
humans and not Japanese. ἢ 

In reality, Japan’s reasons for excluding foreign 
products are more prosaic, and hardly unique. The true 
problem with American beef is that Japanese farmers do 
not want the competition, and their influence within the 
governing Liberal Democratic Party is considerable. 
The same reasoning applies to American attempts (o 
bring in California rice. Ditto for American construction 
companies looking for a sliver of Japan's public-works 
spending; contractors happen to be important ruling- 
party contributors, and are a mainstay of the present 
Prime Minister, Noboru Takeshita. 

By no coincidence, these items form'the latest trade 
irritation between Washington and Tokyo. Senior Japa- 
nese officials describe them all as bottom-line issues 
defying easy solutions. In the process, they cast them- 
selves as protectors of cultural imperatives, rather than 
as guardians of economic and political self-interest. 

Japanese construction work is different from all 
others, they argue, invoking Catch-22 by saying that 
American companies must somehow first prove them- 
selves here before they can be admitted. Nor can Japan 
accept less expensive California rice. This is a rice cul- 
ture, they say, and it must have self-sufficiency in food 
(even though most of what Japanese eat is imported, and 
bread is fast replacing rice as a staple). 

Arguments like these have worn thin abroad. C. Wil- 
liam Verity Jr., the United States Commerce Secretary, 
vented his frustration last week by accusing the Japa- 
nese of ducking responsibility. ‘They tell us they have to 
protect their markets because of their culture," he said 

in Washington. ‘‘They haven't joined the world yet.” 
. .., On hearing such comments, many Japanese dig in 
eir heels. Théy suspect that people like Mr. Verity are 


‘fundamentally anti-Japanese, a notion that the Com- 


merce Secretary reinforced after his appointment last 
year by referring in public to “the Japs." He apologized. 
but the remark left its sting. 

' Prosperity has yet to erase Japan's self-image as a 
naif adrift in a hostile sea. Indeed, it is under attack on 
several fronts. One is this country’s sudden emergence 
as South Africa's leading trade partner. Another 1s is 
insistence on the right to continue whaling, now officially 


labeled as research and not profit-seeking. There are 
traditions to uphold, Japanese say. Last week, one news- 
paper letter-writer denounced “‘barbarians who do not 
appreciate cultural relativism and subtlety." 

All attacks are filed under the heading of ‘‘Japan- 
bashing” (Nihon tataki, or Japan-hitting, in Japanese). 
Other countries are simply criticized. Somehow, when 
Japari encounters criticism, it is bashed. The line be- 
tween sensitivity and touchiness is thin. 

Yet it is also Japanese tradition to bend, however 
grudgingly, if foreigners become too unhappy. The ef- 
forts are not always successful. When research whaling 
became an obvious public-relations problem, the Japa- 
nese tried to deflect protests by cutting this year’s killing 
Quota from 875 whales to 300. Their gambit failed. They 
offered American contractors access to half a dozen pub- 
lic works projects, but Washington calls the proposal 
inadequate. Last weekend, the Foreign Ministry urged 
business leaders to show restraint in dealing with South 
Africa. But every Japanese knows that the ministry's in- 
fluence in such matters is limited. 

In conversations, thoughtful officials tament the fact 
that their Government's appearance of always giving too 
little, too late, overshadows ample concessions made 
over the years. Japan's tariffs are among the world's 
lowest. Its imports are indeed growing and its exports 
shrinking. But United States manufacturers seem unable 
to take full advantage. While Japanese imports of Amer- 
ican products rose 8.2 percent last year, many experts 
say the increase should have teen greater, given the dol- 


lar's large decline against the yen. 


A more fundamental problem, however, is that 
“‘Made in U.S.A.” labels produce the same derisive au: 
faws here that ‘Made in Japan" did on the other side of 


’ the Pacific as recently as 25 years age. A space sh 
that blows up, a Japan Air Lines Boeing 747 that alorite : 


after faulty repairs by the manufacturer, cannot bol 
Japanese confidence. Until that image changes, tans 
ner oce tol Apna the United States as merely a 

jf ies, music, blue j 
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 Japan’s Kodo: 
Drum-Playing 
From the Heart 


By SUSAN CHRISTIAN 


LOS ANGELES 
NDING DOWN A 
three-month tour of 
the United States, the 


Japanese performing . 


troupe Kodo takes its 

vibrant drumming to New York's 

City Center this week for a six-day 
engagement. 

In their performances, the 30 mem- 

bers of Kodo blend ancient tribal 

drumming — called taiko — with 


modern theatrics, the whole suffused: 


with an aura of ascetic intensity. 
While bamboo flutes and a variety of 
stringed instruments are part of the 
music-making, it is the dramatic, sen- 
suous playing of assorted-sized 
drums that dominates. 


In one segment, four drummers, 
using an array of smaller instru- 
ments, mimic each other at a fierce 
speed. Humor is injected into another 
act that features a colorfully cos- 
tumed of “forest ani- 
mals” ostensibly drawn together by 
τ pico of the drums. The finale is 

rolling out of the 900-pound 
o-daiko. Two drummers, clad only in 
loincioths, take turns pounding the 
huge drum in what almost seems a 
slow-motion dance. 


Indeed, the entire 90-minute show, 
which ranges in pace and resonance 
from the soothing chirp of the hyosh- 
igi (wooden clackers) to the thunder- 
ing rumble of the o-daiko, is as much 
an athletic feat.as a musica}. phe-. 
nomenon. : ᾿ 


“Our goal is that the sound of taiko 


The 30-member | 


company biends 
ancient tribal 
drumming with 
modern | 
‘theatrics. 


will be felt by the body as well as 
heard by the ears,"’ said Yoshiaki Oi, 
the. company's artistic director, 
speaking through ἃ translator, while 
on the Los Angeles leg of Kodo’s tour. 
“The difference between Japanese 
drumming and classical] Western per- 


* cussion is in the physical sensations,"* 


Mr. Oi continued. “‘Taiko has more of 
a voluminous quality. 115 vibrations 
can be felt through the floor, the 
walls, the seats." 

Seventeen-year-old ._Kodo — the 
name literally means “heartbeat” — 
is credited with bringing taiko out of 
the background and into the forefront 
as a performing art. ‘For centuries, 
taiko has been integra! to Kabuki and 
other forms of Japanese theater,” 
Mr. Οἱ said, “but we were thé first to 
use taiko as a centerpiece." 

Judy Mitoma, professor and chair 
of the World Arts and Culmres Pro- 
gram at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, concurred with Mr. Oi’s 
observation. ‘‘Before Kodo, taiko had 
never been isolated as an art form in 

“and of itself,” Ms.:; Mitoma ‘said. 
. "Kodo is a very important artistic 
force in Japan.” pam 


Members of Kodo, the performing troupe that begins a six-day engagement at City Center on Tuesday 


Neal Presion/Outlme Press 


Many smaller performing groups 
have marched to the beat of Kodo’s 
drums. Troupes similar to Kodo now 
abound in Japan, but they seldom 
tour outside their country. “Kode has 
by far the greatest stature interna- 
tionally," Ms. Mitoma said. “Even 
here in California, Kodo has inspired 
several taiko groups.” 


Since its prehistoric beginnings, 


Ondekoza’s founder, Tagayasu 
Den, placed great emphasis on the 
long-distance run that members un- 
dertook en masse twice daily. ‘To Ta- 
gayasu, running was more important 
than practicing our music,”' recalled 
the 37-year-old Mr. Oi. 

Mr. Den left Sado in 1981, taking 
with him claims to the designation 
“Ondekoza.” The drummers Mr. Den 


taike has been more a re-creative, left behind renamed their troupe 


-than functional pursuit. Neighboring © 


villages once vied to boast the most 
resonant taiko drum, carved from a 
single log. 

“One village would make a bigger 
drum than the next village, and then a 


_third village would make a bigger 


drum still,” Mr. Oi said. That friendly 
competition spawned the multitudi- 
nous sizes of taiko drums — predomi- 
nated by the o-daiko. 

Throughout Japanese history, taiko 
has been performed in retigious cere- 
monies to communicate with the 
gods, Mr. Oi said, but although aus- 
terity and dedication shape Kodo's 
way of life, the troupe has no religious 
affiliation. Likewise, Kodo, a self-suf- 
ficient enterprise, receives neither 
government nor corporate financial 
support. δ : ae 

Originally named Ondekoza 
(Demon'Drummers),. Kodo began as 
a dozen young drummers and danc- 
ers ‘setting up house on Sado, a re- 
mote island in the Sea of Japan. 


Ah, Sweet Mystery of 
_ The Oscar ‘Telecast 


ceedings, so there's now some suspense in wondering 
whether the show, the nominees or the winners them- 


By JANET MASLIN 


WO YEARS AGO I HAD A BABY ON THE 
night of the Academy Awards, so that made 
watching the show less painful than usual. At 
least there was an element of distraction. Ordi- 
narily, for those of us who make the mistake of 
taking it seriously, the Oscar telecast is agonizing beyond 
words, an occasion for seeing mediocrity celebrated and | 
great work overlooked, for watching reputations being 
made and hearts being broken. And every. year, on every 
morning after, the eternal question is: Why ever should 


we care? 


After all, we ourselves will not be one bit more mar- 
ketable on the strength of last night’s win. We will not per- 
sonally benefit from any box-office bonanza. No one who 
refused to take our telephone calls yesterday is apt to re- 
turn them today, and the press will not rhapsodize about 


There is a schism between 
the films academy members 
genuinely like and those 
they feel obligated to 


admire. | 


selves will successfully recall the glittering Hollywood of 
the past. That may not be the movies’ most important 
function, but the academy, after all, exists for little else. 

There's another kind of suspense that has surfaced in 
recent years, surrounding the schisn between the films 
academy members genuinely like and the ones they feel 
obligated to admire. in the post-‘‘Chariots of ΕἸ θ᾽" period, 
marked by best-picture winners like ‘Gandhi’ and 
“Amadeus,” as well as the more understandable ‘‘Out of 
Africa" and ‘‘Platoon,” this gap has grown exceptionally 
wide. The PBS sensibility that has pervaded academy 
taste in recent years runs directly in the face of a known 
weakness for lowbrow hits like “Educating Rita” (or 
“Moonstruck,” which is this year’s version), so there's al- 
ways the question of whether academy members will fol- 
low their hearts or their minds. Only a few recent best pic- 
ture winners, like "Kramer vs. Kramer" and perhaps 
“Terms of Endearment,” have had anything resembling 
old-fashioned, broad-based appeal. 

In second-guessing these matters, the worst mistake 
we home viewers make is in supposing there’s any 
“there” there. It’s clear that the academy’s 4,400 mem- 
bers do not think as one, and in'some cases do not think at 
all; there is nothing to guarantee that they've even seen 

all the films they vote for. (Seasoned Oscar bettors know 
‘it’s essential to pick documentary and short subject, win- 


ners on the basis of title alone, even though in these cate- 
gories the voters are required to see all the nominated 


.31 Hospital rookie 


Kodo and picked up where Ondekoza 
had Jeft off — relaxing Mr, Den's 
strenuous workout regimen jn the 
process. 

“We are not demons anymore — 


we are human beings,” Mr. ΟἹ said. - 


“We used to lead a very monastic life, 
segregating ourselves from society.” 

Still, Kodo's physically demanding 
style of taiko- requires extraordinary 
Strength and stamina. “‘We have only 
one absolute prerequisite-— that 
drummers begin training before they 
are 25 years of age," Mr. Oi said. 
“Some of our drummers had no musi- 
cal background before they came to 
Sado." 

Another shock to the Kodo com- 
pany came on Jan. | of Jast year when 
Toshio.Kawauchi, the group's artistic 
director since 1981, died in a snorkel- 
ing accident. Mr. Oi, now the traupe's 


only remaining original member, in- 
herited the reins. 

Describing himself as more of a 
delegator than was his ‘“‘charis- 
matic” predecessor, Mr. Oi said that 
he encourages “‘the opinions of all 
members” in Kodo’s musicat direc- 
tion. 


Most members 
would rather 
stay on their 


remote island of 


Sado in the Sea 
of Japan. 


That democratic approach evi- 
dences itself in Kodo’s new program, 
which is having its debut on this tour. 
Under Mr. Kawauchi, the composi- 
tions gradually built to the o-daiko's 
grand finale. Mr. Oi, however, treats 
each piece as a separate but equal en- 
tity.’ want the pieces to stand on 
their own individually,” he explained. 

Kodo acquires its compositions by 


International Women’s Day _ 


way of three avenues: from compos- 
ers contracted by the group; from 
other drumming troupes, and from 
the handful of Kodo members who 
write music. The current opening 
piece, ‘“‘Dyu-Ha". (‘New Beginning"’), 
‘was presented as a gift by renowned 
Japanese composer Maki Ishii after 
Ondekoza’s departure. 

The critically acclaimed troupe has 
become an anticipated annual event 
in the cities that it frequents. Last 
month in Los Angeles, Kodo's three 
performances sold out to enthusiastic 
audiences obviously familiar with its 
spectacle. ᾿ 

This week's appearance at City - 
Center marks Kodo's third visit to 
New York City, but its first extended 
Tun as top-billed artists. At the end of 
their U.S. tour, Kodo members will 
rest for a month on Sado and then be 
on the road again. For four consecu- 
tive years, the company has per- 
formed January through March in 
North America, May through Jyne in 
Europe and September through 
December in Japan. 

“It is an irony that three-fourths of 
the year we are away from our beau- 
tiful island,” Mr. Oi said. “Most 
members would rather stay on the is- 
land than tour, but this is the way we 
earn our living.” A 
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ACROSS 


1 Importuned 
5 Carlyle’s “*—— 
Resartus” 
11 Leather punch 
14 Onoof JAPAN 
18 It wasn't built 
inaday 
19 Lazy 
20 Moil’s date 
22 “Abdul, the 
Bulbul ——" 
23 ENGLAND 
25 Georgia or Cal 
26 Croquet locale 
27 Rice dish 
28 Vowel 
* sequence 
29 POLAND 


34 Defector of a 
sort 

35 INDIA 

37 “There Is 
Nothin" 
Like ——" 

42 Opposite of 
“taint 

44 Rotation 
speeds: Abbr. 

45 Defendants, in 
law 


46 Veneers 
48 Rehan of 
IRELAND 
49 J.F.K. info 
50 Hic, ——, hoc 
51 Cry out Joud 
52 Witch birds 
53 Yum-Yum's 


our previously overlooked talents. So what difference 
does any of this make to our own lives? None at all, and’ 
one billion viewers worldwide remain hooked. 

It might be argued that today’s viewers watch the Os- 
ears in the way Romans watched Christians and lions, but 
that’s only a small part of the motivation. More compel- 
ling is the idea that some elusive hint of fairness is tied up 
in these proceedings, that it will be just deserts that are 
doled out along with the little gold statuettes. Isn’t it 
pleasing to imagine impartial film-industry professionals 
assessing their colleagues’ work objectively, then re- 
“warding the best of their peers for jobs well dene? Year 
after year, the evidence of our eyes and ears tells us noth- 
ing remotely like this is happening, and still we come back 
for more. 


Of late, there has been another aspect to the Oscar 


show's appeal. Years ago, the-big winner on Oscar night 
was likely to be something universally admired and obvi-- 
ously deserving, a “Godfather,” a “Lawrence of Arabia,” 
a ‘West Side Story.” Even the losers had a certain over- 
sized stature (1870's best picture nominees: “Airport,” 


- “Five Easy Pieces,” “Love Story,” “M*A"S*H” and 


“Patton,” the winner), which is often not the case today. 
In the period ushered in by “The Deer Hunter" (best 
picture of 1978) and “Ordinary People” (the 1980 winner), 
ordinary winners have become more common, so much 
so that in 1984, the academy bestowed its laurels upon F. 
Murray Abraham, Dame Peggy Ashcroft and Dr. Haing 
5. Ngor. (Not surprisingly, the ratings hit their nadir that 
year.) Since then, the. academy seems aware of the need 


for injecting at least a hint of glamour back into the pro- 
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Ten Months Left to Fight Drugs 


Why won't the United States fight back? 

The public is outraged about drugs, yet the Rea- 
gan Administration, which keeps declaring war, re- 
mains unwilling or unable to fight it with more than 
words. Recognizing the official weakness, drug 
merchants grow more brazen, spreading organized 
illegality, terrorism and fear. 


The issue is tormenting but not hopeless, not if . 


seen in component parts and not if each is energeti- 
caily addressed. 


e 

O Attack the foreign supply. America’s attempt 
to pressure foreign producers remains a game of 
cat and mouse between Congress, which is intent on 
punishing drug-producing countries, and the Ad- 
ministration, resistant to singleissue diplomacy. 

Punishment might be effective in some coun- 
tries, but where drug cartels are more powerful 
than governments, it would be self-defeating to sus- 
pend help. The State Department's annual report on 
drug trafficking, released last week, rightly urged 
more international cooperation and as much as 
$300 million in aid from the U.S. 

O Patrol the nation’s borders. America has 
never wanted to wall itself in. Drug-laden small 
planes or ships cross easily, even with recently in- 
tensified interdiction operations. Far more drugs 
get through than are stopped. 

Responsibility is divided among the Customs, 
Coast Guard and Immigration agencies. Mayor 
Koch, some people in Congress and others call for 
greater involvement of the military, an idea that 
Defense Secretary Carlucci currently resists. Yet 
recent law eases restrictions on military participa- 
tion, and a Presidential directive recognizes drug 


trafficking as a national security threat. Why not at | 


least ask the Pentagon for a realistic plan? . 

O Offer treatment on démand. Experts believe 
that perhaps half the nation's drug addicts would 
like to kick their habit, and half of those might suc- 
ceed in a treatment program. Yet treatment re- 
mains unavailable to most. A national commission 


recently urged spending $2 billion -to provide treat- . 


ment on demand to fight AIDS. Drug abuse alone 


” 
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‘Impatient New Yorkers who 
see spring in the first signs of 
snowdrops or hear it in the early 
pipings of finches can head to 42d 
Street to see 4 wonderful aviary. 

The New York Public Li- 
brary has harbingers to suit any 
season — flamingos and golden 
pheasants, sparrows and spoon- 
bills and a bulbul in a custard 
apple tree. They are all in an ex- 
hibit called “Splendid Plumage,” 
from the library's fabled collec- 
tion of illustrated bird books. 

The books and the birds go 
back more than four centuries to 
the days when the best bird 
watchers were professional fal- 
coners and the dodo was a living 
creature, not a crossword conven- 
ience. Illustrations helped make the ornithologies 
best sellers of their times. The famous artists are 
all here — John James Audubon, Thomas Bewick, 
John Gould and even Edward Lear, a superb no- 
nonsense bird portraitist when he wasn’t drawing 
dancing ravens or sea-going owls. 

Most of the illustrators worked in a less inhib- 


The Editorial Notebook 


Book Birds of Spring , 


DODO (Raphus cucullatus) by George Edwards. 


argues strongly enough for such a commitment. 

O Build up local law enforcement. The issue 

cannot be left to local police and prosecutors — but 

- with help, they could do much more. When heavily 
armed gangs traffick freely in murder and ὦ 
they promote the idea of their invincibility. In fact 
they are vuinerable. 

In a striking example, Manhattan’s District At- 
torney, Robert Morgenthau, assigns two prosecu- 
tors and four detectives to specialize in drug mur- 
ders. In three years, the group has made good cases 
— 18 murder convictions, some of major gang fig- 
ures, with average sentences of 30 years to life. It 
has also developed invaluable intelligence files on 
gang activity. But the team could use another five 
prosecutors and 15 more detectives just to cover 
Manhattan. New York's Citizens Crime Commis- 
sion sensibly urges expanding the concept. ὦ 

Local police also need financial support for the 
manpower-intensive saturation tactics that can re- 
claim neighborhoods taken over by drug dealing. 
Another new strategy uses drug testing to monitor 
criminal defendants and convicts. In Washington, 
D.C., urine testing at the courthouse has been used 
successfully to keep bailed defendants drug-free, 
and therefore less crime-prone. The approach, 
which depends on availability of drug treatment, 
could be vastly expanded nationwide. 


Daunting as the drug problem may sometimes 
seem, America knows some reliable ways to con- 
tain it. Yet even as the First Lady argues forcefully 
for a strong response, the Administration continues 
to treat antidrug initiatives like so many dubious 
spending programs, fair game for budget cutting. 
The Coast Guard recently announced suspension of 
interdiction patrols on the West Coast. The Adminis- 
tration seeks to cut back $225 million promised-for 
local law enforcement aid. rae 

No wonder the President sounds fatuous when, 
at a conference on drugs, he announces that “the 
tide of battle has turned,” Not only is victory no- 
- where in sight; he won't take the battle seriously. 

He has 10 months left. Why surrender now? 


ited time when eagles were 
drawn to resemble mythical grif- 
fins and hummingbirds were 
. identified as “flying jewels . . . the 
hue of roses steeped in liquid 
fire.” 


the exhibit, ‘‘The Bird [llustrat- 
ed,” Ulysses Aldrovandi, whose 
16th-century bird walks produced 
pioneering ornithology, explains 
that they had acquainted him 
“with those things with which the 
Almighty alone was familiar.” 

Such unscientific expression 
is not permitted today when 
higher laws are bounded by evolu- 
tion and ecology. But looking at 
these lovely flocks and touched by 
: the spirit that moved the artists, 
viewers may be reminded that nature-watching has 
always been an article of faith. It brings back those 
moments when the bird watcher feels an unex- 
pected twinge of reverence and realizes that, in his 
own secular way, he may have made the acquaint- 
ance — as did wise ald Ulysses —‘of something less 
familiar than feathers and birdcalis. 


Walks in the Woods 


leaders and bureaucrats live. The 


International negotiators, even 
Soviet and pmnertese negotiators, They Can Produce blood is spilled at home. There, 
sometimes develop a curious con- 7 7 _ Tivals accuse each other of being 
sanguinity, a common impulse to Ties That Bind, militarists or capitulationists. 
reach agreement even where it runs But Not Treaties There, they chisel out compromises, 


against their governments’ policies. 
At times, they explore possibilities 
for compromise that exceed their instructions, and con- 
spire to sell their joint product to their respective capitals. 

Such diplomatic bonding occurred during a famous 
walk in the woods outside Geneva in 1982 between Soviet 
and American negotiators dealing with Euromissiles.. It 


happens every night now on Broadway ina play called “A | 


Waik in the Woods” by Lee Blessing. 

“If mankind hated war,” says the character playing the 
Soviet arms-contro! envoy, “there would be millions of us 
and only two soldiers." At another point, he wisecracks: 
“Our talks together have been a very great failure. But — 
a successful one,” : 

Their triumph on stage is a personal one, an improbable 
friendship between an avuncular and cynical Russian dip- 


‘+ Jomat worn out by years of unproductive talks, and his 


young American counterpart imbued with the idealism of 
an Eagle Scout. Their exchanges are generally weighed 
down by the most simplistic notions of arms races and nu- 
clear holocausts. The Russian, for example, repeats the 
canard about nuclear war beginning when one computer 
declares war on another because it got ‘‘nervous." 

Yet the*play contains a core truth: Treaties are con- 
summated by governments in a constellation of political 
forces, not by noble negotiators whose basis is personal 
friendship and mutual understanding. 

The real bargaining between the Soviet Union and the 
United States occurs not in Geneva, where the delegations 
meet, but in Moscow and Washington, where the political 


usually very modest ones, and send 
their negotiators back to Geneva to 
present the one-carat concessions. ? 

The formal negotiating sessions in Geneva are deadly 
dull, the recital of careful, legalistic sentences followed by 
translation. But the personal ties that evolve outside the 
meeting rooms can provide information and inspiration 
for progress. The negotiators, sometimes on instruction 
and sometimes not, tell each other about the obstacles to 


agreement that exist back home and suggest possible © 


solutions. The negotiators send these ideas back to their 
bosses as formulas for breaking the deadiocks, 

In just this way, the two negotiators on stage work out 
their own accord and present it to their superiors. They 
fail, and fail again. As the playwright explains, the super- 
powers are often more interested in ‘the quest for the ap- 
pearance of the quest for peace" than in real movement. - 

This seems to have been the case after Paul Nitze of the 
U.S. and Yuli Kvitsinsky of the Soviet Union took their reat 
walk in the woods. There, far from the eyes and ears of 
their Governments, they conspired to make a treaty that 
envisaged compiomises wel! beyond formal positions. 
Their joint effort in 1982 to reduce.the number of medium- 
range missiles faited, as the play's negotiators failed. 

But history exceeded theater and the efforts of Mr. 
Nitze and Mr. Kvitsinsky. Last December, long after the 
Nitze and Kvitsinsky plan for cuts had been shunted aside, 
Mikhail Gorbachev and Ronald Reagan met in Washing- 


ton and went much further, signing a treaty that would . 


eliminate all Euromissiles. LESLIE 8. GELB 


In the book that accompanies - 
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‘Letters 


We Have Met the Enemy in the War on Drugs 
We Have Met the Bnemy in the War ΟΣ 2" 


To the Editor: ὃ 

“A Hemisphere at Risk From 
Drugs” (editorial, Feb. 20) ends with 
this flourish: “Here, President Rea- 
gan, is an indisputably evil empire.” 
Not so. In the field, on the shelf, any- 
where outside the body, a drug — any 
drug — is an inert substance. More- 
aver no American (unless incarcer- 
ated as insane) has to ingest, inhale 
or inject any drug he does riot want to. 

You may minimize, ignore or deny 
the element of choice in drug (ab)use, 
but it will not go away. Accordingly, I 
submit that, far from being indisput- 
ably evil, the drugs that American 
politicians choose te prohibit are not, 
ipso facto, bad, or good — only think- 
ing, using and particular circum- 
stances make them bad or good. 

It seems to me that responsible re- 
porting of our national drug-law- 
abuse problem requires that at least 


. occasionally people be reminded that 


during most of American history — 
from the time of the Pilgrims" land- 
ing until the beginning of this century 
— drugs were traded licitly in the 
free market, instead of illicitly in the 
underground market. 

Sad to say, the war on drugs is a 
war waged by the American Govern- 
ment against the American people -- 
in the best totalitarian tradition. Con- 
sider the parallel: The Soviet Govern- 
ment censors books and plays; the 
Russian people defy this prohibition 
with a samizdat press; and we glorify 
the writers and distributors of the un- 
derground press as heroic dissidents 
refusing to give up the struggle for a 
free market (in ideas). 

The United States Government cen- 
sors drugs; the American people defy 
this prohibition with a samizdat phar- 
macopeia, and we vilify the manufac- 


turers and distributors of under- 
ground drugs as the embodiments of 
an “evil empire" — when they are the 
manifestations of the irrepressible 
power of the free market. 

Finally, your view that “drugs” are 
indisputably evil, and implicitly that 
drug controls are indisputably goor, 
is flatly contradicted by no less an au- 
thority than Ludwig von Mises, sup- 
posedly one of President Reagan’s 
political-economic idols. In “Human 
Action,” he wrote: ‘ 

“Opium and morphine are cer- 
tamly dangerous, habit-forming 
drugs. But once the principle is ad- 
mitted that it is the duty of govern- 
ment to protect the individual against 
his own foolishness, no serious objec- 
tion can be advanced against further 
encroachments. A good case could be 
made out in favor of the prohibition of 
alcohol and nicotine. ᾿ 

“And why limit the government's 
benevolent providence te the protec- 
tion of the individual’s body only? Is 
not the harm a man can inflict on his 
mind and soul even more disastrous 
than any bodily evils? Why not pre- 
vent him from reading bad books and 
seeing bad plays ... ? The mischief 
done by bad ideologies, surely, is 
much more pernicious, both for the 
individual and for the whole society, 
than that done by narcotic drugs.” 

History's verdict on which is the 
greater evil — a free market in drugs 
or unenforced and unenforceable 
drug prohibition — is not yet in. 
Meanwhile, for those who prefer 
Mises to Meese, the specter haunting 
America is not drugs, but the war on 
drugs. THOMAS SZASZ, M.D. 

Professor of Psychiatry 
State University of New York 
Syracuse, Feb. 22, 1988 


Museums Are Where Cultures Go to Die 


To the Editor: 

Douglas Davis assumes that the 
proliferation of museums in our soci- 
ety is a reflection of burgeoning cul- 
tural awareness (‘‘Museums Need 
Space to Grow,” Op-Ed, Feb. 13). Un- 
fortunately, the opposite is true. 

I was reminded of the desecration 
of the world’s living culture while 
reading a New Yorker review of the 
recently completed Sackler Museum 


at Harvard Universty. The director of ἢ 


the Sackler, Edgar Peters Bowron, 
was quoted as saying, ‘We have so 
much material in the Harvard mu- 
seums — over 100,000 objects — that 
until the Sackler was completed we 
could keep only about 5 percent on 
permanent display." Similar condi- 
tions exist at the Guggenheim and al- 
most every other major museum 


. around the country. 


_ A genuinely rich culture is found in 
the home, on the.street, in our public 
buildings and in ‘the marketplace. 


Culture should be an integral expres- ~ 


sion of everyday life. Today, culture 
is first qualified, then packaged and 
finally institutionalized in our mu- 
seums. Museums house the spoils of 
native cultures (including our own) 
that have been conquered as they 
have been driven to the brink of ex- 
tinction. In this spirit, the museum 
epitomizes in stone and mortar the 
attempt of Western society to impose 
its economy, its politics and its way of 
life on the rest of the world. 

Only a society that is healthy and 


autonomous is capable of energizing 
national confidence into the creative 
act of making art. The society that 
has been violated and-exploited: by 
outside interests is vastly limited in 
its ability τὸ develop strong artistic 
expression. The deterioration of na- 
tional character is followed by cul- 

tural devastation and artistic ruin. 
Consequently, the function of to- 
day’s museums has been relegated to 
the role of cultural graveyards, and 
their spacious galleries are tombs for 
the remains of disappearing cultures 
everywhere. WILLIAM G. GREEN 
New York, Feb. 14, 1988 


The writer is an architect. 


Raise $16 Billion in Alcohol and Tobacco Taxes 


To the Editor: 

In “The Deficit: What, Me 
Worry?” (editorial, Feb. 14), you neg- 
lected an important revenue-raising 
measure supported by Senator Paul 
Simon and Pat Robertson — health 
taxes on alcohol and tobacco. Taxes 
on beer and wine have not been raised 
since 1951. According to the Joint 
Committee on Taxation, doubling the 
tax on liquor, and raising beer and 
wine to the same rate, could raise $12 
billion. Add higher tobacco taxes, and 
new revenues of $16 billion could be 
raised — $7 billion more revenue than 
Congress and the Reagan Adminis- 
tration could come up with in last 
year's budget summit. 

Higher health taxes on alcohol have 


widespread support. More than 80 
economists, including four Nobel 
Prize laureates; a coalition of public 
health, consumer and citizens’ organ- 
izations; the chief executive officers 
of 22 major United States corpora- 
dons and an overwhelming majority 
of the American public favor them. 
Last year, a Lou Harris poll found 
that higher taxes on alcohol and to- 
bacco was the only tax increase sup- 
ported by the American public, by a 
margin of 75 percent to 24 percent. 
Raising health taxes is no euphe- 
mism. It’s sound public health and 
budget policy. PATRICIA TAYLOR 
Washington, Feb. 16, 1988 
The writer is a Center for Science in 
‘the Public Interest project director. 


Prohibition’s Lesson 


To the Editor: ᾿ 
δὴ Hemisphere at Risk From 


D “" (editorial, Feb. 20) prompis ἃ 
EOP ian a violator of the Prohibi- 
tion era’s outlawing of alcoholic 
beverages. At the age of 14, I de- 
livered the booze that my widowed 
mother made in our stilt at home. Our 
criminal acts, fortunately, were 
never discovered. 

Prohibition did not end alcoholism, 
nor did its repeal. Dire predictions of 
the proliferation of drunks lying 
besotted in our streets did not come 
true with repeal. However, repeal did 
end most of the problems such 85 
gang wars, murder, deaths from poi- 
soned alcohol, and police corruption. 
In addition, citiés and states reaped 
substantial tax revenues, and so did 


‘the Federal Government. 


The same arguments against re- 
peal were hap during the alcohol 
prohibition years. More and more 
money and law-enforcement tacucs 
were used then with the same result. 
Now we are going far from our bor- 
ders and getting involved in Panama, 
Colombia, Bolivia and Mexico, even 
out of this hemisphere in Turkey and 
Pakistan, among other countries. ὁ 

The solution is obvious: decrimi- 
nalize or legalize drugs. It worked 
with liquor and will work with drugs 
as well. Throwing more money at the 
drug probiem or sending our armed 
forces to other countries to destroy 
their crops and overthrow their gov- 
emments is no solution to our drug 
problem. Despite expanded enforce- 
ment activities over the last 20 years, 
our prisons, police and courts are 
overburdened with drug offenders. 

A new approach should be taken, 
and some form of decriminatization 
or legalization seems to be the 
remedy. ABRAHAM ELLIS 

‘New York, Feb. 22, 1988 


.Φ 
Centac’s Fate 
To the Editor: 

T take exception to the statement in 
“A Hemisphere at Risk From Drugs” 
(editorial, Feb. 20) that “no one is 
quite sure how to conduct a real war 
on drugs — battling formidable un- 
derworld empires seemingly in 
league with foreign government offi- 
ciais." The United States Govern- 
ment was effectively conducting such 
a war until the Reagan Administra- 
tion dismantled the secret inter- 
agency group conducting it. The story 
of Centac — the Central Tactical 
Unit, which was under the Drug En- 
forcement Administration — is ex- 


haustively documented in “The πιὸ 


derground Empire” by James Mills. 
Those who have read Mr. Mills's 
book are surprised neither by revela- 
tions about the Panamanian leader 
Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega nor the 
‘report thatithe State Department is 
opposed to sanctions agairist Panama 
and Mexico because of larger ‘‘na- 
tional interests.” The belief that some 
vague, future “national interests” 
should override the need for concrete 
action against the underground em- 
pire that is devastating our society 
tow is muddled bureaucratic think- 
ing at its finest. ἊΣ 
Robert M. Morgenthau's case for 
immediate action on the foreign- 
policy front (‘We Are Losing the War 
on Drugs,” Op-Ed, Feb. 16) is un- 
assailable, ARTHUR L. LOWRIE 
Lutz, Fla., Feb. 20, 1988 


‘Corrupt and Content’ 


To the Editor: 

When former Judge Herbert R. 
Cain Jr. of Philadelphia was con- 
victed on one of two extortion counts, 
Eric H. Holder ὅτ. a Justice Depart- 
ment prosecutor, noted that Mr. Cain 
was the third Philadelphia judge con- 
victed of corruption in six months 
(news story, Feb. 7). He added, “I’m 
also struck ‘by the fact that there 
doesn't seem to be a hue and cry from 
the citizens of this city." Early in the 
century, this struck Lincoln Steffens 
too, who in "The Shame of the Cities,” 
called Philadelphia “corrupt and con- 
tent."" PHILIP S. FONER 

Philadelphia, Feb. 14, 1988 


' The writer is professor emeritus of 


history at Lincoin University. 


Only Coed Schooling Can Prepare Women for the Real World 


To the Editor: 

i Attending a formerly all-male Ivy 
League university, 1 feel weli quali- 
fied to respond to the article by Ra- 
chel Phillips Belash in defense of 
single-sex education ("Why Girls’ 
Schools Remain Necessary,” Op-Ed, 
Feb. 22). 1 strongly believe that high 
schools and colleges are preparatory 
Stages before entering a more com- 
petitive world. Ms. Belash’s argu- 
ment in favor of all-femaje schooling 
has overtones of escapism. For her, 
the all-female institution is a refuge 
from confrontations with men. 

It is true that many girls’ schools 
encourage growth, self-esteem and 
leadership. My college does, too. AS 
for individuality, 1 am afraid that 
whenever there is a large group of 
girls together, we tend to conform 
in many ways, What girl has never 
felt. pressure to compete with her 
peers in the latest fashions or in los- 
ing weight to fit in with the others? 
Living in a sorority house of more 
than 60 girls, [ too have succumbed 
to feelings of insecurity’ about 


The Times welcomes, letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer's name, address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large.volume of mail received, we 
regret that we are unable to acknowl- 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 


my clothes and, especially, my figure. 

When I step outside my sorority 
house and join my male friends, I feel 
comfortable in their company. I am 
judged and criticized by them, too, 
and must fight for my place with 
them as I do in the sorority. But they 
judge me on qualities I value most — 
my sense of humor, my insight ’into 
Darwin's theories and my viewpoints 
on D. H. Lawrence. Being accepted by 
them gives me confidence ‘that I’ll 
take with me in the working world 
where those qualities will be tested, 
rather than the superficial vatues of 
my sorority sisters. 

The kindergarten “girl may play 
freely in the block corner without 
boys to hinder her‘architectural capa- 
bilities. But later in life she will, con- 
trary to Ms. Belash's view, have to 


elbow her way in a computer lab or 
compete for lab space and time in her 
“company’s physics department. I dis- 
agree with the false sense of security 
Ms. Belash offers in her girls’ school 
— “a world in which they are not 
guaranteed this opportunity else- 
where.” This escapist environment 
does not prepare girls for their en- 
counters with men later. Instead, it 
develops in girls, like the girl in the 
block corner, the attitude that men 
are obstacles. 

The etitist female mission Ms. Be- 
lash speaks of cannot be easily inte- 
grated into a doubie-sex society. Only 
coed schooling can prepare women to 
contribute their ideas in a competi- 
tive working world composed largely 
of men. EILEEN K. CAMPBELL 

Providence, R.1., Feb. 23, 1988 
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By Jack Valenti 


. WASHINGTON — Amid the din of 


- the Presidential debates and the ram: 


bling reflections that are conveyed to 
the public in 20 to 30 second whiffs 
across thé TV screen, a rather odd 
Conclusion is born.-It is this: Only 
rarely has any candidate publicly 
confronted the challenges, changes 
and dangers that the 4151 President 
will'surely have to deal with. 

The ardor with which the candi- 
dates attack each other is nowhere 10 
be found when some surty voter asks 
an idiotic question like, ‘‘What are 
you going to do to get us fiscally sane 
again?’ As one who has been in.and 
out of politics for 35 years, | can.cer- 
tify that questioners (and questions) 
like that become awfully tiresome, 
ποῖ τὸ mention presumptuous. By the 
way, if such a question has been an- 
Swered, no one recorded it for TV. | * 

At some point in the campaign, be- 
fore two candidates are nominated, 


Jack Valenti, former special assist- 
ant to President Lyndon B. Johnson, 
is president of the Motion Picture As- 
Sociation of America. 


someone has to say, with some preci- 
sién, how he will try to adjust what is 
so Clearly out of joint — for example, 
the deficits, both budget and trade. 
Just thinking about these gargoyles 
breeds dark agonies in the hearts of 
candidates, their managers and their 
media experts. How else to explain 
the haggard responses? To para- 
phrase Winston Churchill, most can- 
didates feel about deficits and what to 


do. about them as if they were holding 


a wolf by the ears. 

Yet the numbers, cheerless as they 
are, have to be looked at, even 
through squinted eyes. A trillion dot- 


lar budget. Spending at some 23 per- . 


cent of the gross national product, 
with Federal budget deficits at 3.5 
percent of the G.N.P. The Congres- 
sional Budget Office's estimate of a 
1989 deficit of $176 billion and rising 
higher if we slide into recession. 
Debtor nation status, the first time in 
more than 70 years. Trade deficits at 
the $160 billion level.annually. Only 
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about 25 percent of the entire Federal ἡ no tax before its time, and I sure as 


budget subject to discretion, with the 
rest entillements. 

Query: “Αἱ what fiscal point does 
the whole thing blow up?” Answer: 
“] believe in a strong America with 
jobs, justice for all, compassion, cour- 
age, values, home sweet home — and 
thank you all for coming.” 

‘No ‘President, no matter how 
charming or vaguely resolute or 
heavily elected, can embark on any 
program, domestic or foreign, nor 
can. he lay claim to greatness unless 
he presides over a robust economy. 

And yet, if one observes the de- 
bates, and thrashes through the posi- 
tion papers, one will find only vacan- 
cies, intermissions and the fastidious 
avoidance of the word “taxes.” Even 
subjecting the candidates to water 
torture would extract no confessions 
except perhaps a gurgling sound that 
under auditory inspection comes oul 
as “revenue enhancement.” Freely 
transiated, this means, “1 wiil deploy 


much. As our nation's economic, mili- 


Olympic Medals? Who Cares? 


By David Holahan 


Before the Winter Olympics fade 
from memory, if they haven't al- 


ready, we Americans have to face. 


some cold facts. We simply can’t 
dominate the world, on or off the 
slopes, the way we used to or would 
like to. That's the way it is, like it or 
lump it. Most of us will lump it, since 
we've never been particularly good 
losers. Sadly, there is a little bit of 
George Steinbrenner in all of us. 

The Calgary games were, of 
course, widely perceived as a disas- 
ter. We didn’t take home enough gold 
to plug a set of teeth with. Half the 
time, it seemed, our men and women 
didn’t finish a race or complete an 
event, at least not standing up, witb 
all their equipment in .tow.- Several 
‘got hurt while-practicing. πὶ i507 30 

We spectators may actually have 
been more’ disappointed than the 
American competitors since Jim 
McKay, ABC's anchorman at the 
games, never lost an opportunity to 
magnify our young heroes’ chances 
beyond all probability — something 
he does every four years, thus raising 
the question of why (since he is a 
journatist of quality) he does it. 

The answer is simple: Without in- 
jecting the games with rabid jingo- 
ism that would make William Ran- 
dolph Hearst blush in his grave, the 
Olympics are about as interesting to 
watch as a PBS special on “Rogue 
Protozoa."" So McKay takes off his 
press hat and dons’ the multicolored 
chapeau of a carnival barker. 

The burden that the media quad- 
rennially place on the American 
hockey team is the most unfortunate 


David Holahan, a writer, lives in East 
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hype of all. For two Olympics now, 
our skaters have lived under the 
shadow of the miracle gold meda! 
squad of 1980. It's too bad that what 
ARC and the rest of. us don't realize is 
that.-if, .nliracles happened, al . the 
time; they'd cease to be muracies. . 

To use a culinary. cliché (this is a 
sports article, so clichés “are al- 
lowed): “'A watched pot never boils.”” 
So come 1992, jet’s just fet the young 
skaters play and have fun and let the 
miracles fall where they may. 

As burdens go, though, McKay 
can’t hold a candle to George Stein- 
brenner. The Yankees’ owner, as all 
right-thinking Americans — should 
know by now, has been tapped to head 
ἃ task force to evaluate the United 
States Olympic effort. Steinbrenner, 
as all Americans should also know, 
would rather win than do anything 
else. So, will our quadrennial night- 
mares come to an end? Or will 
George prove yet again that reality is 
funnier than satire? Will he ask Billy 
Martin to coach the biathlon? Install 
phones in ali the bobsleds? 

Steinbrenner is not part of the solu- 
tion. He is part of the problem. We 
Americans seem to want to win too 


tary and political position in the 


“world continue to ebb, we seem td 


take our games more and more seri- 
ously. 

We look to them desperately to tell 
us that everything is all right, that we 
are little changed from !ast year or 
the last decade. If we make sports im- 
portant and win at them, perhaps alt 
the rest, our confusing slide in other 
spheres, doesn't matter so much. 
Perhaps the Soviet Union feels the 
compulsion to excel in international 
games because its society is an also- 
Tan, So second rate. : ᾿ 

In America, our big-time college 
athletes are rarely students any- 
more. Their games are far too signifi- 
cant — that is, lucrative for their 
schools — to waste precious time hit- 


fing. the ‘books. Meanwhile, . profes- - 


sional spoxts teams Bake proliferated 
in recent. decades, their seasons run- 
‘ning on longer than ever and longer 
than needed. It is all because we need 
these games, and people like Stein- 
brenner can win.his vicarious victo- 
Ties,ascanweall. ὁ 

Just switch on the tube and watch 
the commercials. The desire to be 
No. 3, tohave it all, is everywhere. We 
must give our families the best pea- 
nut butter, the highest fiber cereal, 
the aspirin more doctors recommend. 
But must we see the Olympics the 
same way? 

No, the games should be taken with 
ἃ grain of satt about the size of Stein- 
brenner's ego. They are supposed to 
be a diversion, a sidelight to life, not 
the busihess we pursue and promote 
gravely and with excessive flag wav- 
ing. Give our hopefuls a break, not 
hype. They'll probably do better for it 


And, please, if Steinbrenner must be }|- 


so involved in the Olympics, let’s en- 
ter him in ice dancing. o 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS | Flora Lewis 


_ ΝΑΤΟ Holds Firm» 


. BRUSSELS 

uphemisms and platitudes suit- 

| Re for sampler embroidery 

have so overcome NATO dis- 

course that the straight message 
scarcely gets through. 

Interest at the alliance ‘summit 
meeting this week focused on the 
compromise that substitutes the 
phrases “up to date” and “‘where nec- 
essary” for “modernization” of 
short-range nuclear weapons after 
medium-range missiles are with- 
drawn under the LN.F. treaty. © 

“Modernize” is an old euphemism 
that méans making new and suppos- 


_edly better weapons. The Germans op- 


pase any commitment at this stage of 
uncertainty on where arms control and 
East-West relations are going, and on 
the consequences for the alliance. 
Further, Bonn is mesmerized by ἃ 


euphemism of its own, ‘‘singularity,” . 


by which it means being exposed to a 
greater nuclear risk than its allies. 
‘This is asserted on the grounds that if 
short-range atomic blasts were 
launched by East or West, they would 
hit mostly Germany. Of course, Ger- 
many, at the center of the central front, 
is most exposed to any possible war in 
Europe, and all the allies, indeed all the 
world, faces nuclear danger. 

Fearful of being caught on the wrong 
side of what Britain's Prime Minister 


Margaret Thatcher unfortunately . 


called a nuclear “‘firebreak,”” rhe West 
Germans seek “‘risk-sharing,” another 
euphemism meaning they dori’t like 
being up front. But risk-sharing is what 


"the alhance is a!) about, despite the un- 


avoidable facts of geography, 
Because these fuzzy words cover 
unresolved arguments on how al- 


“Yance strategy should evolve in 


changing circumstances, the press” 
zerved in on them at the-summit. And 


Under 
eye-glazing 
platitudes. 


that mattered because the real pur- 


pose of the meeting was not-to'reach 
new decisions but to make a public 
demonstration of allied agreement on 
some immediate, crucial points. 

One was to show Moscow that Presi- 


dent Reagan will speak with alliance 


support when he visits Mikhail Gorba- 
chev. For ali their bickering, Europe 
and the U.S. remain fully committed to 
their mutual defense pact. 

In addition, the allies ‘sought to im- 
press on Mr, Reagan that he must keep 
their views in mind when dealing with 
Moscow, and not get swept away by 
personal visions. No more Reykjavik 
surprises was the clear demand. 

For the U.S. Senate as it considers 
the treaty eliminating medium-range 
nuclear missiles, the point was to 
show what a blow to the ailiance 
would result from a failure to ratify 
without encumbering amendments. . 

In effect, the meeting did what ii 
set out to do. There wasn't any 
drama. Mr. Reagan read, hoarsely, ἃ 
flat little homily on the virtues of 
unity, smiled and disappeared. Mrs. 
Thatcher, with her precise enuncia- 
tion, lectured resoundingly on the 
need to keep up defenses even while 
encouraging Mr. Gorbachev to go on 
reforming and opening his country. 

There are differences of emphasis 
on how to read and react to Mr. Gor- 
bachev’s Soviet Union. But even the 


most skeptical no longer deny that he- 
is seeking substantial change; even 
the most optimistic don’t pretend 
they can foresee what will come of it. 
Essentially, there is agreement that 


_remarkable new opportunities may 
, be appearing, and that it is too soon to 


be sure how to pursue them in safety. 

The sense of disappointment at what 
seemed showcase diplomacy came’ 
mainly because of the burgeoning de- 
bate among experts on whither NATO. 
There is no new strategy to take ac- 
count of shifting winds and there has 
been much talk about the need to study 
and plan for what they bring. : 

But the alliance clearly is not ready 
for that. It may be just as well to wait 
for a new U.S. administration, a new 
treaty halving Soviet and American ar- 
senals of intercontinental! missiles, and 
at least a start to test prospects for 


. conventional arms cuts in Europe. 


A ination alliance of democratic 
states, all with domestic politics to 
think of, moves ponderously. A fair- 
weather challenge ahead may be the 
most difficult NATO has yet faced. Dis- 
playing a solid base to start from is 
helpful even though issues Jooming on 
the horizon have yet to be tackled. 

‘A certain consolidation’ that 
emerged at the summit has been over- 
Jooked. It was revival of the old Ken- 
nedy language about “the European 
pillar of the alliance,” underscored by 
the presence of both the President and 
Prinie Minister of France. That does- 
n't mean France is about to reinte- 
grate its forces, but it does reflect that 
Strains between the concepts of “‘At- 
lantic’’ and “European” defense have 
waned. It is a reassertion they are 
complementary, not contradictory. 

Under the eye-glazing platitudes, 
NATO is holding firm. Predictions of 
decay are vastlypremature. OF 


hell won’t call it that.”” 

But ever since Paviov and his ex- 
periments, candidates for offices 
higher than that of constable know 
that whoever says “I will have to 
raise taxes” might as wel) put the 
blindfold on and ask for a cigarette, 
while the firing squad marches out of 
the polling booth. 

True, Presidents have proved 
themselves capable of every attitude 
except candor. But candor in the TV 
election age is first cousin to self-im- 
molation. This is a condition not in- 
stantly congenial to office seekers. 

Yes, we are reminded that we have 
canonized Franklin D. Roosevelt, who 
first mesmerized the public with his 
exhortations that he would balance 
the budget immediately upon assum- 
ing power. (He did.) But is it unlikely 
that we will advance on November 
with the nominees unsullied by any 
definition of their aims and unsoiled 
by any contact with “how” we're 
going to pay for what we spend? 
Probably. 

It is bizarre to journey into a future 
without having some notion about 
where we are going, how we are going 
to get there and what we will find 
when we arrive. No one can plol such 
a journey without first confiding how 
he is going to deal with this messy 
business of financing the nation's 
daily needs. 

How does he do that without saying 
wicked, truthful things like, “We 
must bring in more money to do what 
we have to do."" The trouble is, as 
Oscar Wilde noted, “1 one tells the 
truth one is sure sooner or later to be 
found out.” ἘΠ 
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regarding national security policy issues. Topics such as 
war, peace, sense of security, nuclear weapons, willingness 
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decisions, and the effect of army service, are examined. 
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ABROAD AT HOME| Anthony Lewis 


Friends of Israel 


BOSTON 
i] of us who have felt an emo- 
tional link to Israel since the 
moment the state was born in 


1948 now face fundamental questions. 
Do we believe that fsrael’s'safety lies 


* in holding on to the West Bank and 


Gaza? Or wouid it be wiser for Israel 
to seek an accommodation with the 
Palestinians, an exchange of land for 
peace? 

Those questions confront American 
friends of Israel not only because of 
personal feelings of attachment. There 
is an inescapable political reason. 

Secretary of State Shultz has pre- 
sented the divided Government of Is- 
rae] with a plan for negotiations. 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir, who 
wants Israel to hold on to all of the oc- 
cupied territory, is, resisting the 
American plan.-And he looks to the 
American Jewish community for sup- 
port of that resistance. | 

Last week members of the Confer- 
ence of Presidents of Major American 
Jewish Organizations met in Israe{ 
with Mr. Shamir. He told the leaders 
that they would hurt Israel if they pub- 
licly disagreed with his policy. 

“Every critical statement of a Jew- 
ish leader does much more harm 


‘The status 
quo is not 
acceptable.’ 


than many violent demonstrations in 
Gaza,” he said. “τι is inconceivable 
that, God forbid, American Jews 
would permit themselves to be used 
in the campaign against us.”" 

In the past such emotive language 
would no doubt have been effective. 
American Jewish Jeaders have been 
reluctant to disagree in public with 
Israeli Government actions. 

But events in the occupied territo- 
ries over the last three months have 
made it increasingly difficult for 
friends of Israel to remain silent. For 
the events have made it clear that 
Mr. Shamir’s policy of holding on to 
the territories can be carried out only 
by severe and unending repression of 
the Palestinian inhabitants — repres- 
sion that exacts a terrible price in Is- 
rael and that plants the seeds of bit- 


_ lerness and danger. - 


Day after day we have seen what 
the policy means: Israeli soldiers 
beating Palestinian captives; settlers 
using a bulldozer to seal off a Pales- 
tinian village and shooting young men 
who watch from balconies; soldiers 


bursting into a hospital and firing 
lear gas. 

On National! Public Radio last week 
Deborah Amos reported on the re- 
mote West Bank village of Jammain. 
Its people wert uninterested in poli- 
tics. Then the protests started. In 
February, villagers said, Israeli sot- 
diers took four young men up in a 
helicopter — and pushed them out as 
it hovered 10 feet above ground. Now 


-the village is politicized. 


The policy of repression has had a 
heavy cost in Israeli values as it has in 
Palestinian feelings. When the army 
commander in the West Bank, Gen. 
Amram Mitzna, ordered the detention 
of soldiers seen on American television 
beating Palestinians, right-wing politi- 
cians demanded that General Mitzna 
be dismissed. 

This weekend the Shamir Govern- 
ment moved for the first time to keep 
journalists out of the entire West Bank, 
The idea is that the protests and the re- 
pression will not matter if the outside 
world can be kept from seeing them. 

Wil! American supporters of Israel 
keep silent about the realities of what 
is happening in the West Bank and 
Gaza? 1 do not think so. 

The president of the American Jew- 
ish Committee, Theodore Ellenoff, 
spoke out at once against the closing of 
the West Bank to the press. “The solu- 
tions for problems in the area are not 
to be found in censorship but in poli- 
tics,"* he said. 

Last year, before the Palestinian 
protests began, the American Jewish 
Congress called for political negotia- 
tions on the future of the occupied 
territories. It was criticized for doing 
so, but now others are moving in the 
same direction. 

The chairman of the Conference of 
Presidents, Morris B. Abram, has 
vigorously defended Israel against 
critics during the Palestinian pro- . 
tests. But in Jerusafem last week he 
said he had told Israeli leaders: ‘The 
Status quo is not indefinitely accept- 
able to American Jews. ... The occu- 
pation is the cause of the disturb- 
ances.” 

When Prime Minister Shamir. 
comes to Washington next week, he 
will find an American Jewish com- 
munity troubled by his policy of hold- 
ing on to the West Bank and Gaza. An 
open letter to him in The New York 
Review of Books, from Jewish intel- 
lectuals across the politica) spec- 
trum, speaks for many in saying of 
that policy: 

“1 makes peace negotiations im- 
possible. It casts the Jews in Israel, 
and those who care about them all 
over the world, in the impossibie posi- 
tion that the Jewish state can live 
only by forever repressing the Pales- 
tinians.”” o 
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HE JERUSALEM POST 


. To lure clients, 


“economists forgo 


slong-term _ 
forecasts and 
~become ‘relevant.’ 
51 


“8 
ω By JEFF MADRICK 
ΕἸΣ 
ar Wall Street, data-watching 
Ὁ. always a favorite sport 
among economists, but not as 
much as it is today. Hand-holding of 
clients‘was always important; now, it 
*.can dominate an economist's working 
-Iday. The-principal task used to be the 
*qearterly forecast. Now, the horizon 
*\can be as short as a few days — and 
“sometimes less. Once, economists 


“ 


- ® were gurus. Today, they are greeted 


with a skepticism they are among the 
“first to concede they deserve. 
* “The business of being a Wall Street 
“economist has changed. And these 
“days, it seems, it is not so necessary 
“to be right as it is to be interesting, 
“less important to be scholarly than to 
‘be available. Today's successful Wall 
“Street economist is part marketer, 
Part writer and part salesman. 

“Once all you needed was to have a 

‘forecast; you had an aura about 
you,” said David Jones, since 1972 the 
economist at Aubrey G. Lanston & 
Company, the bond traders. ‘Now the 
key is to be relevant." 
+ Some critics charge that the 
changes have fed to more shooting 
from the hip. The competition to win 
“over a client, they say, can result in 
provocativeness for its own sake — 
trying to be the first to call a turning 
point in the economy, for example. 
4 Others say the absence of an accept- 
ed economic ideology, such as 
-Keynesiarism or monetarism, has 
scontributed to sloppy thinking. 
-i “What gets me angry,” said 
George L. Perry, senior fellow at the 
Brookings Institution, "15 when one of 
-ahese Wail Street economists finds 
uthree factors that seem to explain 
-something historically and then 
bolaims that you can predict from it” 
-“It's 75 percent ΡΒ..." said Sam 
~“Nakagama, head of consulting firm 
Nakagama & Wallace. 
ε΄ But clients seem to be getting what 
‘they ask for. ''We get asked very 
“pragmatic questions, such as how 
enext week's Treasury financing wilt 
affect interest rates," said Leonard 
-Santow, a partner at economic con- 
<6ultant Griggs & Santow. “There are 
-Wvery few conceptual issues.” 

In this changed world, Edward Hy- 
‘man, chief economist of C. J. Law- 
Srence is king of the mountain, accord- 
“ing to clients. He has been elected 


“Wo, 1 economist in Institutional Inves- * 


‘tor's annual survey of research ana- 
lysis nine years in a row. 

“Frankly, I am not that interested 
-in the economics,” Mr. Hyman said. 
2"! am more interested in the finan- 
acial markets.” 
 Soare others. Said Robert Barbera, 
tkhief economist at, Shearson Lehman 


SHutton, who first joined E. F. Hutton” 


in 1983: ¢' When I first came, 1 thought 
«the focus was the economy. But when 
@ became more seasoned, 1 realized it 
‘was how economics interacted with 
ithe financial markets.” 

. The payoff is big for winning over 
-Clients.. Few economists anywhere 
"else make the money that can be 
eamed on Wall Street. Ed Hyman 
earns well over $1 million a year for 
his efforts, and took down a big piece 
of the $70 million paid for Ὁ. J. Law- 
rence when it was bought by London's 
Morgan Grenfell. 

i Henry Kaufman, at 60 the dean of 
the profession and Salomon Brothers’ 
economist for 25 years, is probably 
the only Wall Street economist who 
éaras more than Mr. Hyman, though 
he ts ieaving Salomon to start his own 
qonsulting firm. 

: Allen Sinai, who left Shearson Leh- 
(pan when it bought E. F. Huteon in 
December, was earning $400,000 a 
year. Some economists, such as John 
Paulus at Morgan Stanley and Robert 
Giordano at Goldman Sachs, are 
partners (or the equivalent), and re- 
fortedly earn even more. 


£ changes in what most of 
ΙΗ these men do for their money 
ΑΝ include these: 
:@An economic forecast is neces- 
sary, but no longer sufficient. “‘Ev- 
eryone now knows the consensus 
forecast, and it’s m the market,” said 
dward Yardeni, chief economist of 
rudential-Bache Securities. “You 
have to figure out how the consensus 
is wrong to be valuable to the client.” 
‘ @ The big winners are not so much 
. those who are right about whether the 
economy will grow by 3 percent rath- 
er than 2 percent in a year, but those 
who anticipate the major shifts in the 
economy — such as the point at which 
serious inflation returns or the dollar 
will stop falling. ‘We look for warning 
signals," said Lawrence Kudlow, 
chief economist at Bear Stearns. 
;@The focus is much more on the 
snort term. ‘The time horizon of all 
Mi players, borrowers and lenders 
ike, has shortened,” said Robert 
Giordano of Goldman Sachs. Econo- 
mists say that is in large part be- 
cause the financial markets react so 
swiftly to any new piece of economic 
news. Much more time is now spent 
forecasting the Government's weekly 
and monthly economic indicators 
than once was. "We only did this 
casually three or four years ago,” 
said Lacy H. Hunt, chief economist of 
‘Carrol, McEntee & McGinley. “Now 
the effort is very intense." 
'e There has been a growing de- 
mand for analysis of Washington poli- 


ee πσσσσαςυταποσυας τ τυσα 
‘NBC business reporter Jeff Ma- . 


dyick, author of “Taking America," is 
working on a book about Ivan Boesky. 


ICONOMICS may be 
Ε arousing greater skepti- 
cism. but economists still 
thrive on Wall Street. The list be- 
- lowis not meant to be com- 
prehensive — itis a cross-sec- 
tion of the current crop. 


Robert Barbera, 35. Shear- 
son Lehman Hutton. Ph.D., 
Johns Hopkins. 
Formerly with 
Hutton and 
ΨῊ >) Congressional 
Budget Office. 


: sth, Stresses 

9 _ Keynes's “un- 
Ree certainty inher- 

λ te entin capitalist 


markets.”’ 


Jason Benderfy, 40, and Rob- 
ert Giordano, 39. Goldman 
Sachs. Benderly: master's de- 
gree, George Washington Uni- 
versity; Giordano: master’s de- 
gree, Rutgers University. 
Benderly: formerly with Kidder 
and Washington Analysis Cor- 
poration. Giordano: career 
spent at Goldman. “Many 
things enter our thinking," said 
Mr. Benderley: "demand, man- 
agement, money and credit, 
production." 


Robert Brusca, 37. Nikko Se- 
_ curities. Ph.D., Michigan State 
University. For- 
merly at New 
" York Fed. “You 
must wake up 
each moming 
and find 
out what's driv- 
ing the econ- 
omy that day.” 


William Griggs, 56, and Leon- 
ard Santow, 52. Griggs & San- 
tow. Griggs: Ph.D., Ohio State. 
Santow: Ph.D., University 

of Illinois. Both formerly with 
Dallas Fed. Fed watchers. 
“We've never had a strong the- 
oretical bias," Mr. Santow said. 


Maury Harris, 40. Paine Web- 
ber. Ph.O., Columbia University. 
Former chief of 
financial mar- 
kets at New 
York Fed. Says 
money matters, 
“but is not the 
driving 
force of the 
ti. economy.” 


Lacy Hunt, 45. CM&M Group. 
Ph.D., Temple University. For- 
merly with 
Wharton Econ- 
ometrics and 
Dallas Fed. 
Stresses 
global factors. 
‘Statistical 
relationships 
have broken 
down.” 


£dward Hyman, 42. C. J. 

Lawrence. master's degree, 
νι M.LT. Once at 

ORI, but says 
‘after 74 it was 
Ἢ clear models 

did not work. A 
. monetarist, 
αὶ ‘but I look at 
many variables. 
I'm a big fan of 
cycles." 


David Jones, 49. Aubrey Lan- 
ston ἃ Co. Ph.D.. University of 
Pennsylvania. 
ἣν Formerly at 

“| New York Fed. 
"+ Fed watcher. 
Was Keynes- 
ian, “but 
lleaned mone- 
Β tarist in the in- 


cy making and international econo- 
mies, as the budget and trade deficits 
have taken center stage. 

@ The most successful economists 
are far more conscientious than in 
the past about maintaining contact 
with their customers. "I spend al] day 


watching the markets and talking to_ 


my clients,” Mr. Hyman said. 


The economist’s role has come δ᾽ 


long way since Henry Kaufman start- 


A SAMPLER OF SEERS 


Henry Kaufman, 60. Ph.D., 
New York University, Leaving 

- Salomon to 
start own firm, 
Formerly with 
New York Fed. 
Stresses 

flow of funds 
and inter- 
‘action of finan- 
cial sector with 
economy. Sen- 
sitive to role of financial de- 
regulation and rising debt. 


Lawrence Kudlow, 40. Bear 
Stearns. Master's degree, 
Princeton Uni- 
versity. Recent- 
ly with O.M.B. 
Said to be 70 
percent supply 
sider, but says 
main ideology 

.is “less govern 
ment is better.” 


Sam Nakagama, 62. Naka- 
gama & Wallace. Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 
Formerly with 
Citibank and 
Business ἰ-- 
Week. Watches - 
many variables. 
“The world is 
too complex for * 
one theory.” 


John Paulus, 44, Morgan 
Stanley. Ph.D., University at 
Chicago. For- 
merly at Minne- 
apolis Fed, 
systems ana- 
lyst with Ford 
and Gen- 
eral Electric. 
Holds no ideo- 
4% logical view. 


A. Gary Shilling, 50. A. Gary 
Shilling & Co. Ph.D., Stanford 
Uni ity. For- 

niversity. For: oe ὃ Ἴ 


merly chief 
economist at 
Merrill Lynch 
and White 
Weld. Seeks 
“significant as- 
pects of the 
outlook" that 
the market 
hasn't reacted to. 


Donald Straszheim, 46. Mer- © 
rill Lynch. Ph.D., Purdue Univer- 
sity. Formerly ne | 
with Wharton 
econometrics, 
Weyer- 
haeuser and 
Fluor. Says 
Keynesianism 
provides “the 
most complete 
frame- 4 
work, but a prudent analyst 
looks wherever he can.” 


Lawrence Veit, 49. Brown 
Brothers Harriman. master's 
degree, New 
Ἢ School for So- 

Ἢ cial Research. 
Formerly 
with State and 
Treasury de- 
partments; for- 
x? mer spe- 
cial 

᾿ ᾿ representative 
to India; a self-described “‘politi- 
cal and policy-oriented econo- 
mist.” 


Albert Wojnilower, 58. First 
Boston. Ph.D., Columbia Uni- 

. versity. Former- 
ly with New 
York Fed. Start- 
ed as a mone- 
tarist, but says 
“creditis 
more important 
than money.” 
Stresses that fi- 
nancial de- 
regulation changed rofe of inter- 
est rates. Passed on chief 
economist titte at First Boston to 
Neal Soss. 


Edward Yardeni, 37. Pruden- 
tial-Bache Securities. Ph.D.., 
Yale University. 
Formerly at 
New York Fed. 
4 Educated as a 
Keynesian. but 
says now 
he is "sort ofa 
libertarian” 
who “believes 
" the economy is 
better off in the hands of the 
market, except at extremes.” 


ed sending his weekly Comments on 
Credit about the fixed-income mar- 
kets to clients. “1 first started writing 
it for the trading desk in the 60s,"" Mr. 
Kaufman said. ‘'T think i. was one of 
my partners who said the clients 
might be interested. To the extent I 
have had a following, I think it comes 
from Comments. on Credit.” 

These days, mast Wall Street econ- 
omists have two sets of clients. ‘We 


New Economics on Wall Street 


divide our time between our traders 
and the mstitutional investors,” said 
Mr. Giordano of Goldman, Sachs. He 
‘also confers with the corporate fi- 
nance department about the timing of 
a bond offering, for example. 

There is also the press, about which 
most economists share a common 
view: “It is good advertising, but not 
free," said Donald Straszheim, Mer- 
rill Lynch's chief economist. “li takes 
time.” And clients may not like it. Mr. 
Sinai has been criticized for spending 
too much time talking lo reporters. « 

+ But the bread and butter for an 
economist is the institutional investor 
or corporate treasurer who might di- 
rect more trades to the firm in ex- 
change for economic forecasts. *‘The 
truth is the bond desk often goes its 
own way,” said one economist. “We 
go after the institutional investor." 

And that investor has become 
much more sophisticated. “I have my 
own ideas about the economy,” said 
William Harnisch, president of Forst- 
mann-Leff Associates, which man- 


ages $4 billion of pensions and profit- - 


sharing accounts." ‘! read the 
economists to see if they have any 
ideas I haven't thought about.” 
Clients say that Mr. Hyman of C. J. 
Lawrence generates more new ideas 
than his counterparts at other firms. 
Mr. Hyman has had a good record 
in predicting the trends, but his suc- 
cess is not merely a result of his 
forecasts. In fact, he was later than 
some others in calling the upturn in 
interest rates in 1987 (though he 
changed his mind in time to catch 
most of the run-up). And he did not 
foresee the bear market in stocks. 
Part of Mr. Hyman's appeal is that 
clients find his work accessible. His 
publication, Weekly Economic Data, 
is full of historical and current infor- 
mation that constantly updates his 
point of view. He also presents the 
data that do not support his position. 
“If you read Ed's stuff,” said one 
client, ‘you almost don’t have to read 
the papers. He puts it all in context, 
has 8 lot of new thoughts, and you can 
get through it in a few minutes."’ Like 
Mr. Kaufman, Mr. Hyman attributes 
his following to his publication. 


HE fall from grace of the longer- 
run forecast is perhaps the most 
fascinating development for eco- 
nomics on Wall Street. Some say the 
skepticism started years ago, whene- 
conometric models, which purported 
to mirror the economy with hundreds 


- of equations, did not foresee the sharp 


1974 recession. . 

Others say the failure of Mr. Kauf- 
man and Albert Wojnilower of First 
Boston to predict the dramatic drop 
in interest rates starting in 1981 may 
have pushed such forecasting over 
the edge. Both economists were wide- 


ly followed because they correctly’ 


called the long run-up in rates in the 
late 1970's. 

Now, the consensus forecast has 
become a widely available commod- 
ity. The trick these days, ‘to para- 
phrase Mr. Wojnilower, is to forecast 
the forecast. To predict interest rates 
correctly, he wrote, ‘one must be 
able to anticipate what people will be 
anticipating.” 

What's more, a younger generation 
of economists specifically explores 
how the accepted forecasts are 
wrong. ‘It’s the turning points that 
matter; you get paid for judgment,” 
said Mr. Kudlow of Bear Stearns. 

A more volatile economy has also 
contributed to the distrust of longer- 
run forecasts.. “Everyone wants to 
know next week's indicator,” Mr. 
Wojnilower said. “‘And you don’t need 
a degree in economics to learn how to 
forecast these numbers.” 

The recent emphasis on the month- 
ly trade deficit hammers this point 
home. Traders wait breathlessly for 
the number each month. But as Mr. 
Hunt of CM&M said: “It’s probably 
the worst number the Government 
releases. It's not seasonally adjusted. 
And it's just a residual. A little mis- 
take in counting can result in a big, 
mistake in the final number.” 

“It's a lot of noise," Mr. Hunt con- 
cluded. ‘We've become noise detec- 
tors.” 

If forecasts are mistrusted, so is 
economic ideology. Traditionally, 
Wall Street economists were trained 
at Keynesian schools, where fiscal 
policy was pre-eminent and govern- 
ment intervention was thought well 
of. The inflation of the 1970's cast 
doubt on fiscal policy's relevance, 
and the importance of money 
climbed. But money's relationship to 
economic growth did not hold up well 
in the 80's. 

Now many Wail Street economists 
are under 40, and got their economic 
schooling at a time when strict ideol- 
ogy was under challenge. ‘We are all 
basically eclectic," said Mr. Kudiow, 
ἃ political conservative and adviser 
to Republican Presidential candidate 
Bob Dole. 

“Fiscal policy matters, but not al- 
ways; money matters, but not all the 
time," said Nea) Soss, chief econo- 
mist at the First Boston Corporation, 
who studied at Princeton University, 
@ Keynesian stronghold. 

Despite this eclecticism, academic 
criticism has been somewhat muted, 
perhaps because the same state ‘of 
theoretical confusion reigns at- the 
university. ‘The Wall Street econo- 
mists I know are pretty valuable," 
said Lawrence Ritter, professor fi- 
nance and economics at New York 
University. 


“If you asked me whether more © 


than half are good, I'd have to say 
no,” said Mr. Perry of Brookings. 
“But same do good work.” 

Wf anything, in an increasingly com- 
plex and uncertain world, the demand 
for. Wall Street economists may be on 
the rise. in a way, things are actual- 
ly getting better for us,” said Mr. 
Straszheim of Merrill Lynch. “Last 
year, when the market was booming, 
‘everyone wanted stock tips. Now they 
all want to know whether there will be 
a depression.” - 


The 


Economy 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 


The Deal Makers 
Set a Fast Pace 


Bidders were busy in their most- 
active week since the October market 
crash. Besides three big new deals, 
new suitors and revised bids emerged 
to complicate several previously an- 
nounced takeover situations. The bat- 
tle for Federated Department Stores 
was the most dramatic. What had 
finally looked like a done deal with 
the Campeau Corporation fell apart 
when R.H. Macy made an offer of$6.2 
billion. Then, hours after Macy and 
Federated signed an apparently de- 
finitive agreement, Campeau an- 
nounced it was not giving up and 
revised its bid, essentially matching 
the value of Macy's offer but provid- 
ing more cash. Campeau also said 
that, if it does: acquire Federated, it 
would be selling two chains — Fi- 


lene’s based in Boston and Foley's in - 


Houston — to May Department stores 
for $1.5 billion. 

The three new deals were a $1.9 
billion offer by T. Boone Pickens for 
Homestake Mining; a $1.7 billion bid 
by Barris Industries and Giant Group 
for Media General, and a $1.1 billion 
offer by Beazer, a British construc- 
tion company, for Koppers. 


e 

Sidding wars broke out in a num- 
ber of ongoing takeovers. The man- 
agement of J.P. Stevens sweetened 
its original $696 million buyout bid to 
almost $900 million, but on the same 
day West Point-Pepperell entered the 
picture with a bid of slightly more 
than $900 million. The chairman of 
GAF, Samuel Heyman, made a new 
offer of $1.5 billion for the company, 
up from $1.2 billion, but directors 
rejected it. Desert Partners, unable 
to make a friendly deal with USG, 
made: a hostile offer of $1.9 billion. 
Stop and Shop accepted a $1.2 billion 
buyout deal fram Kohlberg, Kravis, 
Roberts to thwart a takeover altempt 
by the Haft family's Dart Group. And 
Forstmann Little made an all-cash 
bid for AFG Indusries that could ex- 
ceed the $883 million the glass mak- 
er's chairman had offered to take the 
company private. 


seen, eer 

Paul A. Volcker will combine Wall 
Street and Princeton in his career 
choice after eight 
years of leading 
the Federal Re- 
serve. Mr. 
Volcker had been 
courted by the 
biggest names in 
finance but de- 
cided to sign on 
with the small 
New York invest- 
ment firm of 
James Ὁ. Wolfensohn Inc. Mr. Wolf- 
sensohn had worked at Salomon 
Brothers and became acquainted 
with Mr. Volcker when both were 
involved with the rescue of Chrysler. 
Mr. Volcker will also become a part- 
time professor of international eco- 
nomic policy at Princeton. 


΄" 


. 

Pillsbury had a shake-up at the top. 
John-M. Stafford resigned as chair- 
man, ‘chief executive and president. 
William H. Spoor came out of retire- 
ment to take back: the posts he had 
jeft in 1985. Mr. Spoor has a reputa- 
tion for toughness and analysts were 
saying that ts what is needed at Pills- 
bury, where earnings declined 12.5 
percent last year. Pillsbury stock 
rose on hopes that the executive shift 
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Charles Water 


would bring big changes, including 
perhaps a sale of the Jagging Burger 
King fast-food chain. But Mr. Spoor 
ruled that out, saving“ Burger King 1s 
central to Pillsbury.” 


eo 

The teading indicators were spared 
from giving a signal of recession by 
an upward revision in the December 
number. Instead of being a negative 
two-tenths of I percent, the number 
was set al a positive three-tenths of 1 
percent. The January number, how- 
ever, was off by a steeper-than-ex- 
pected six-tenths of 1 percent, bur the 
Decernber revision prevented the in- 
dicators from showmg the three 
months of declines that 1s considered 
a sign‘of an approaching recession. 

The unemployment rate fell tn 5.6 
percent in February, the lowest since 
1979. New-home sales were down 9 
percent in January, to their lowest 
level in five years. Factory orders fell 
six-tenths of 1 percent im January. 
their first drop in five months. 


.Ψ 
Stocks finally managed to set a new 

post-October high of 2,071.62 on the 
Dow Jones industrial average, thanks 
toa 4&-point jump Monday. But prices 
drifted most of the rest of the week, 
with the Dow closing at 2,057.84, up 
34.65 for the week. Bond prices fell 
sharply Friday as traders reacted to 
the healthy employment figures. . 
The sign of economic strength was 
interpreted to mean that the Federal 
Reserve would not be feeling stimula- 
tive anytime soon. Gold prices had 
modest gains. 

es 

Mexico's debt auction brought in 

about a third of the amount of bids the 
nation had haped for. Foreign bani.s 
agreed to swap $3.67 billion of Mex:- 
can debt for $2.56 billion m 20-year 
bonds backed by United States Trea- 
sury bonds purchased by Mexico. The 
average discount that the banks ac- 
cepted on their debt was about 30 
percent: Mexican officials had been 
hoping for 50 percent. While disap- 
Pointing, the auction will save Mexico 
an estimated $2.65 billion. 

e 


ΟΜ. will hait production of the 
Pontiac Fiero, a two-seat sports car 
that had been hailed as an innovation 
when introduced in 1983 but has been 
suffering declining sales ... Chrysler 
backed off attempts to sell its Acus- 
tar parts-making operation in the 
face of strong opposition from unions. 
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Unemployed tin miners and peasants with few. job prospects are willing to open new land and 
plant coca bushes in the remote valleys sahecioblrgy fuelling an illegal drag-based industry that far 
outstrips revenue from other economic sectors. 


(israel Sum) 


AFTER EVERY weekend, with 
the help of British goverament mon- 
ey, gangs of Bolivian labourers take 
up their picks and shovels and push 
ahead again with the job of produc- 
ing even more cocaine. 

Her Majesty's Government with 
its foreign aid programme is not of 
course intending to assist the growth 
of narcotics in South America. But 
the new road from Santa Cruz to 
Cochabamba, the production of 
which Britain and other countries 
are paying for, will have as its most 
immediate and tangible outcome an 
increase in what is already by far the 
biggest industry in Bolivia. 

The road will open up new and 
hitherto inaccessible Andean valleys 
and into them will pour ex-miners, 


hungry peasants and the enterpris-. 


ing unemployed from ail over the 
poorest country on the American 
continent, eager to squat on new 
Jand and plant coca bushes. The val- 
ue of Bolivia’s cocaine is estimated 
at no less than 132 per cent of the 
Gross National Product, i.e. for ev- 
ery $17 worth of fegal business in 
farming, say, or taxi driving or 
building houses, there is more than 
$22 in producing cocaine. 

To a year or two, for the next two 
decades and with minimal attention, 
the hardy bushes will be yieiding the 
lime-green leaves which provide the 
raw material for cocaine. 

In a year or two, Bolivian cocaine 
production should be nudging 1,000 
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Bolivia: 7 The rise of the cocaine economy 


Hugh O’Shaughnessy / London 


fons a year and what society and 
civilization there is in Bolivia should 
have disappeared under the tidal: 
wave of illegal money deriving from 
the immensely profitable narcotics 
trade. 

A similar state of affairs will ob- 
tain in the neighbouring Andean 
states of Peru, Ecuador and Colom- 
bia. and the ripples will reacb out-to 
Brazil, Panama, Venezuela and the 
Commonwealth territories of the 
West Indies. The effects on Europe 
where the traffickers, the narcos, 
are now working to open new mar- 
kets for cocaine and where the de- 
fences are only just going up can 
only be guessed at. 

The production of coca leaves is 
uncontrollable for several strong 
reasons. The leaves have been 
chewed for comfort for thousands of 
years by the Inca people who live in 
the cold lands at up to 15,000 feet in 
the Andes. The Andean countries 
contain a great deal of unused land 
ideally suited for growing a product 
that is in great demand in the richer 
countries. No crop offers anything 
like the profitability and ease of cul- 
tivation that coca offers. 

What is more, the narcos - to 
their great political advantage - 
have the its on their side. At 
the end of 1986, the U.S. govern- 


ment sent troops and helicopters to 
Bolivia for a few months in an oper- 
ation christened Blast Furnace to 
aid the civilian government of Presi- 
dent Victor Paz Estenssoro in the 
fight against the narcos. “It was a 
disasier,"" commented General 
Gary Prado, a former Bolivian army 
commander at Santa Cruz. “The de- 
tails on the operations were leaked 
to the newspapers and the narcos 
had every opportunity to evacuate. 
Not one big fish was caught.” 

In Colombia, the drug barons 
have earned a repulsive reputation 
for violence. The narcos are literally 
at war with one another and with 
society. 

The group from the Medellin Car- 
tel are the biggest operators in the 
South American cocaine trade. 
They recently kidnapped a former 
president's son and murdered the 
Colombian attorney-general, 
Mauro Hoyos. 

Late last year in an operation 
which was as braye as it was risky, 
the Colombian government extra- 
dited one of their leading narcos, 
Carlos Lehder, to face charges in 
the U.S. The authorities tried again 
with another in December but s 
judge in a highly irregular, but 
doubtless profitable move, went to 
the prison where he was held and 


ordered him freed. 

Not everything is going well for 
the narcos in Latin America. There 
are signs that the principal cocaine 
market, the U.S., is becoming satu- 
rated and prices are wilting under 
the pressure of increased 
production. 

The narcos’ strategy seems to be 
to establish a base in Spain and Por- 
tugal where Latin Americans are 
more commonly found than else- 
where in Europe. From there, as 
free trade spreads throughout the 


gressively easier for drugs to be 
traded into the richer markets of 
Northern Europe. 

The rise in the cocaine economy 
meanwhile is not going totally un- 
challenged in South America. In 
Bolivia the murder of one of the 
country’s few eminent scientists has 
produced a revulsion against the 
narcos. 

In Bogota the killing of Hoyos has 
galvanized the Colombian govern- 
ment -- for the moment, For in- 
stance, the Colombians outlawed 
the use of private helicopters, much 
used by the narcos, and the air force 
has been given orders to shoot down 
all helicopters on unauthorized 
fii 


— the diplomats spin out their 
hopes, the peasants will be out on 
the hills planting more coca bushes. 

(London Observer Service) 


_ Aftermath of Azerbaijan violence 
‘Nationalities’ issue | 
rocks Tsars’ legacy 


Andrew’ Wilson / Moscow 


AS OFFICIAL admissions of the 
extent of the Azerbaijan violence 
reach a stunned population. Soviet 
leaders continue to insist that 
prompt measures have prevented 
the situation, which they say was 
caused by ‘hooligans,’ from 


8- 

But few doubt that the explosive 
“nationalities” question has over- 
night become the Communist par- 
ty’s most urgent concern, second 


only to the economic perestroika | 


and transcending crises in education 
and agriculture. 

A crucial but unmentioned factor 
in the troubles in Azerbaijan, .Ar- 
menia and the Caucasus is the lead- 


tian” Armenia and *‘Moslem” Azer- 

baijan, such labels are taboo in Mos- 

cow; announcements speak only of 
“trouble-makers.” 


Lake "Ny, 
Sevan 


There is also ἃ refusal to acknowl- 
the limits of “socialist interna- 
tionalism” (the party catchword for 
friendly inter-communal relations) 
and see national prejudices for what 
they are. 

At its outset the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution offered self-determination to 
any nation wishing to leave what in 
Tsarist times it had called the “pris- 
on of the peoples.” Those opting 
out would eventually eg {πεῖς 

ina icted socialist “wor! 
Seereson kn only Finland took 
the chance before it was found nec- 


* essary to consolidate the rest of the 


ex-Tsarist empire in defence of rev- 


olutionary gains. 

Theoretically, religious Rachid 
presented no lem since reli- 
gious vsuperstion” would wither 
away in the sunshine of enlighten- 
ment ~ perhaps with some help from 
the state. The process took longer 
than ὁ: and over the years -- 
with aumerous changes of emphasis 
and direction - moves were made to 


harness religious leaders to the pur-. 


poses of the party. 

The results are a sal age 
when the Orthodox Ch the 
most obvious symbol of miaalia na- 

dionalism, is about to celebrate its 
millennium with the full blessing of 
an atheist government - and when 


the beads of the Orthodox. Arme- 
nian and Georgian churches are al- 
ways on hand to support perestroika 
and calls for disarmament. 

A similar relationship as been 
developed.with the titular leaders of 
the millions-strong Moslem commu- 
ally. mainly in Central Asia and the 

Caucasus -- a move encouraged by 
the need to improve ties with ἜΡΩΣ 
ic states outside. 

Under the heading of “culture” 
huge sums have been given to re- 


who complain | thar ete if being 


sees 


ed. 
But’ the’ fortnight’s events in Ar- 
menia and Azerbaijan have dramat- 
ically illustrated the extent of the 
autorities’ overconfidence about 
their understanding and contro] of 
religious belief. In Armenia they 
grossly underestimated the strength 


col 


of national and religious feeling. 
centred on the anomaly of the Na- 
gomo-Karabakh enclave, and in 
demonstrations in the capital, Yere- 
van, they were saved from humilia- 
tion, and possibly catastrophe, only 
by the Armenians’ self-discipline. 
A no less serious misappreciation 
seems to have occurred with regard 
to Moslem sentiment. Vital infor- 
mation has yet to be given about 
how the troubles in Karabakh and 
Sumgait started, about 
the more than 30 deaths. But what. 
no report has yet dared to mention, 


_ and what is likely to prove a vital 


element, is the sectarian and febrile 
nature of Shi'a Islam in the affected 
regions, sects often being beyond 


even the Islamic mathorities’ 


control. 

The Karabakh and Sumgait trou- 
bles are by no means the first to 
have called for Soviet military i inter- 
vention in recent ‘years. 

A Soviet eyewitness recalls barti- 
cades and armoured vehicies set on 
fire during ethnic riots between rival 
Islamic groups in. the Caucasus 
towns of Gori and Ordzhonikidze in 


wait impatiently for the permission 


to ehter the area and discover what 


-really went on. 3 
wy (London Observer Service) Ὁ 


The world according to Irish Sinn Fein leader Gerry Adams 


- With a rifle and a ballot box 


IRISH NATIONALIST leader 
] Gerry ‘Adams offers a wry smile as 

i hore oe on strains between Lon- 
a and Dublin over Northern Ire- 
land. 


Reviewing the current Anglo- 
Irish impasse on a string of sensitive 
security issues, the leader of the 
Irish Republican Army's political 
wing, Sinn Fein, said: “It has cer- 
tainly put Ennis Killen back into the 
background.” 
tional condemnation of the incident 
at the border town of Ennis Killen 
where 11 people were killed by an 
IRA bomb at a war memorial pa- 
rade in November. 

The BRA suffered two other body 
blows in 1987 — French customs 
seized 150 tons of LRA arms and 
eight IRA ea were killed by 
British commandos. 

Now, less than three years after 


si an accord which gave the ᾿ 


Irish blic a consultative voice 
in the daily ronning of British-ruled 

Northern Ireland. London and 
Dublin are.at loggerheads over secu- 


rity. 

Can the IRA propagandists pause 
for breath? Adams argues that En- 
nis Killen is no longer centre stage 
but did say: Bs have οι regained 


a Ai ‘was enraged by London's 
decision not to prosecute Northern 
Ireland police officers involved in an 
inquiry into an all “shoot-to- 
kill” policy against Irish nationalist 
guerillas. 

“You cannot deal with the British 
government by being subservient or 
appealing to any sense of morality. 
Its expediency which counts,” Ad- 


ams said in an interview conducted 
in the back room of his heavily 


There was interna-_ 


Paul Majendie / Belfast 


guarded Belfast beadquarters. 

The 39-year-old leader with a life- 
long ambition to see Britain out of 
Northern Ireland said: “This is only 
the tip of the iceberg. In 20 years we 
will find the British indicted for tor- 
ture.” Claiming that the 1922 parti- 
tion of Ireland into the Protestant- 
dominated North and mainly 
Catholic South was doomed, he said 
of the two inextricably linked neigh- 
bours: “If we were 500 miles away, 
the British would have left years 


Adams, who with his pipe and 
tweed jacket could pass for a mild- 
mannered university professor, is 
surprisingly reflective about the 
plight of the North's one million 
Protestants who outnumber Catho- 
lies. two to one. 

ibticans have apr iano 
to fight for. What have the 


loyalists 
got gear: for- asking the British to- - 


come bi 


ADAMS, the son of a building Ia- 
bourer and imprisoned IRA veter- 
an, first worked as a barman in a 
Protestant bar and then was drawn 
into the civil rights movement start- 
ed by Catholics complaining of job, 
education and housing discrimina- 
tion. 

In and out of prison in the 1970s, 
he is a constant target for Protestant 
paramilitary extremists who at- 
tempted to kili him in 1984. 

Reflecting dispassionately on his 


_ Protestant rivals, he said: ‘’The ones 
I met in prison were the hard men. ting 


There is nothing worse than a per- 


son who is put in prison by the peo- 
ple who he is fighting for.” 
Sian Fein's much trumpeted poli- 


: cy of “a rifle in one hand and 8 


ballot paper in the other” was put to 
the test in the Irish Republic's elec- 
tion last year when the party decid- 
ed to abandon its policy of absten- 
tion and take up any seats won. It 
gamered just 2 per cent of the popu- 
far vote and won no seats in the 
Dublin parliament. 

Adams is the British Member of 
Parliament for West Belfast, the 
Catholic heartlnd of the city which 
is dotted with desolate ghettos. He 
vows never to change his policy to- 
wards the Westminster House of 
Commons, where he has not taken 
up his seat. 

On the electoral front, Adams 
fights up North for the hearts and 
minds of the Catholic nationalists 
against the more moderate Social 
Democratic and Labour Party of 
Joho Hume. The two recently met 
for informal talks, prompting specu- 
Jation that Hume might be trying to 


“negotiate an IRA ceasefire and en- 


sure Adams a seat at the negotiating 
table in future discussions about de- 
volved government for the North. 

Irish ine ee ere foe 
Haughey recently extended an 
olive branch to Northern Ireland's 
Protestant Unionist politicians, op- 
ponents of the Anglo-Irish accord 
which they see as a British govern- 
ment sell out on the road to Irish 


unity. 

Haughey has expressed his readi- 
ness for talks with Unionist leaders 
bet Adams said of the Protestant 
politicians: “I cannot see them sit- 
down to swap anti-British anec- 


dotes with Mr Haughey.” (Renter) 


The war in Mozambique 


John Edlin / Mutare, Zimbabwe 


A DECADE AGO, thousands of 
black guerrillas flooded into this 
country from neighbouring Mozam- 
bique to mount a final assault 
against Ian Smith's white-suprema- 
cist Rhodesian government. 

Now, eight years after Rhodesia 
became black-governed Zimbabwe, 
some of those same fighters are on 
duty along the same border. This 
time they are trying to block a new 
wave of incursions by right-wing re- 
bels from Mozambique. 

The outcome of the rebels’ strikes 
in Mozambique — and Zimbabwe, 
Mozambique's staunchest ally -- will 
have a major impact on the fragile 
economies of the troubled region. 

Several black-ruled states are 
striving to divert their trade traffic 
from South Africa to Indian Ocean 
ports in Mozambique, a former Por- 
tuguesé colony, in a bid to loosen 
their economic dependency on 
Pretoria. 


-The trade τοῖα at stake inthe _ 


“fighting,” the Beira cortidér, runs 
298 km. from Zimbabwe to the Indi- 
an Ocean port of Beira. A fifth of 
the overseas trade of neighbouring 
black-ruled states flows along its 
railroads and highways. Landlocked 
Zimbabwe receives most of its liquid 
fuel from a pipeline in the corridor, 
despite repeated sabotage of the line 
by Renamo. Most of that trade and 
oil previously went through South 
Africa. 


So far, the guerrillas, variously 
estimated at between 12,000 and 
22,000 men, seem unharried by the 
conventional forces ranged against 
them in Mozambique and Zimba- 
bwe — some 30,000 Mozambicans, 
more than 12,000 Zimbabweans, 


2. oe eee and a few hundred 
Malawi: 

The Mozambique National Resis- 
tance, also known by its Portuguese 
acronym Renamo, have been fight- 
ing for years to topple Mozam- 
bique’s Marxist government. The 
force was formed by by Smith's Rhode- 
sian intelligence service in 1977, two 
years after Mozambique's indepen- 
dence, to harass guerrillas directed 
by Robert Mugabe from inside Mo- 
zambique during Zimbabwe's 1973- 
79 independence war. 

Mugabe became Zimbabwe's 
leader at independence in April 
1980, and cut support to the rebels. 
But South Africa took over the reins 
until 1984, when Maputo and Pre- 
toria signed a non-ageression pact. ἡ 
Since then, Mozambique claims 
South African support has contin- 
ued, a charge denied by Pretoria. 

The rebels declared war against 


Zimbabwe last year after Mugabe 
yowed-that he would help the Mo- 
zambique t stay in pow- 


er. Since last June, they have 
pire ue raids along the 1,200- 

Both Mugabe and President Joa- 
quim Chissano of Mozambique have 
rejected suggestions they hold peace 
talks with Renamo, arguing that the 
rebels are puppets of Pretoria with 
no other su all from either the 
East or the 

And while a ποζάιέξ senator once 
described the Zimbabwean troop 
presence in Mozambique as “our 
Vietnam,” Mugabe bas declared 
that “the survival of Mozambique is 
our survival. The fall of Mozam- 
bique will certainly also be our fall.” 

(Assoctated Press) . 
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* "¥¢tia Simha, the prime minister’s adviser on women’s affairs. (Hendler) 


FOR THE first time in Israeli histo- 
ry, International Women's Day, be- 
ing observed today, has been de- 
clared an optional holiday for 
working women. 

Ettia Simha, adviser to the prime 
minister on women’s affairs, is 
pleased about this achievement. 
Personally, she will not be taking 
time off but will be addressing vari- 
ous groups today on the status of 
women, winding up at an evening 
ceremony at the Knesset with MKs 
and government ministers. There 
she will announce the formation of 2 
women’s lobby in the Knesset. The 
goal of this new group, which in- 
cludes the 10 women MKs and six 
male colleagues from different polit- 
ical parties, is to influence the body 
to be aware of women’s issues and 
to encourage participation of wom- 
en in all areas of public life. 

The advisory position which at- 
tomey Simha now holds was created 
10 years ago in response to the Na- 
mir Commission's report on the sta- 
tus of women in the country. Simha, 
who replaced Dr. Nitza Shapira-Li- 
bai only three months ago, also held 
the politically-appointed position 
from 1983-1984, at which time she 
worked closely with Sara Doron, 
then minister without portfolio on 
women’s affairs. 

Now, she says, she reports direct- 
ly to Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir 

. who she describes as very support- 
ive: “He's convinced that women 
deserve an honorable place in all 
public institutions,” Simha says. 
“He has a positive attitude and en- 
courages me.” 

Her work, aided by only one sec- 
retary and a small budget, is aimed 
at ensuring equal opportunities for 
women, which primarily means sup- 
porting and implementing legisla- 
tions which help women, and edu- 
cating them regarding their rights. 

Although she balks at calling her- 
self a feminist, “All my ideas are 
feminist,” the advisor notes. “If 
feminism means advancing the sta- 
tus of women so there will be equal 


A 


progress report on the 


status of Israeli women - 


rights in society, then my belief, my 
truth, is feminist. But Im not con- 
nected to the feminist movement. 

“To advance the status of women 
in the public sector, I have to give 
them the tools to deal with the is- 
sues,” she says, adding that this in- 
cludes disseminating information 
about laws that concern women, 
their rights and obligations, and 
helping them to be more assertive. 

She has recently formed an advi- 
sory committee of academicians 
specializing in women's studies. 
This group will supplement the work 
of the National Council for the Ad- 
vancement of the Status of Women 
and the revitalized “women's fo- 
rum,” a body comprising some 30 
leaders covering the of 
women’s and civil 
organizations. 

“T want to arrive at full coopera- 
tion among all the women’s organi- 
zations,” says Simha. ‘‘That’s my 
dream and the goal of the forum. 
Women have been split till now, but 
with centralized power, we can 
achieve a lot.” 

The forum, created under Doron 
to work on women’s issues, has re- 
mained dormant for years. Shortly 
after taking office in November, 
Simha arranged one meeting for its 
members with Shamir and another 
one with Haim Yavin, head of Israel 
Television. 

Yavin’s defensive response to the 
group's criticism of discriminatory 
policies and programmes at ITV did 
not surprise Simha: “The media is 
an important educational and influ- 
encing factor and the m it 
sends out is not one of equality. It’s 
true that the media is a social mir- 
ror, and the mirror is crooked. It 


rights 


Randi Jo Land 


distorts the image of the woman.” 

She cites an exampie of a show 
that portrayed ἃ working woman 
coming home to a dirty house. 
“Women have to go out to work due 
to the economic situation in the 
country. They should get incentives 
from society. Instead, they tomlin 


discriminatory message from 
media. That’s my complaint. If the 
media would show women in a bal- 


IN THIS election year, Simha is fo- 
cusing her efforts on encouraging 
‘women's participation and involve- 
ment in public life. She is encourag- 


ing local council heads to form wom- © 


en’s advisory councils and, in 
conjunction with the Interior Minis- 
try and the Council of Local Gov- 
emments, is assisting in creating a 
course for women in local 
government. 

She supports the idea of a tempo- 
tary party quota system but rejects 
the idea of a “token woman” on a 
party list. “In a democracy, every 
person has to stand on abilities and 
talents, and on the basis of equality 
of opportunities. There's no equali- 
ty of opportunities for women. Pm 
not asking for arithmetic equality. 
I'm asking for equality of opportuni- 
ty, which is completely different,” 
Simha explains. “I don’t want the 
fact that I’m a woman _to prevent me 
from advancing in society. Allow me 
to arrange my own personal life ac- 
cording to my ability. Don't ask me 
first if 'm married or how many 


children I have. Ask me about my 
qualifications for the job, what I 
stadied, what degree I have.” 
Simha is optimistic about several 
new Jaws which have been passed to 
advance the status of women. The 
ties at 


lows a father to choose to stay home 
with a sick child and to leave his job 
with compensation after the birth of 
a child. 


Considered a major victory in the 
battle to ensure equal rights and 
“one of the most i t laws to 
be lately — a revolution in 
Israeli society,” according to Simha, 
the law aiso calls for criminal action 


sexual 
for legal aid for the employee to 
bring a civil suit against the employ- 


resentative of a women’s organiza- 

tion that deals with women’s rights 

when hearing cases on sexual 
ion. 

Her predecessor Shapira-Libai 
commissioned a survey on sexual 
harrassment, and Simha considers it 
her job to make the resulting report 
operational and has established 2 
committee of legal experts to re- 
ceive complaints, even anonymous 


-ones, and check them out. 


“The committee has’ authority 
and power,” she says. “If the ac- 


cused person is guilty, criminal ac- 
don will be taken, -Ὁ 
Another priority women's issue is 
changing divorce procedures. “1 
can’t change Halacha. but 1 can 


chief rabbis. 

Simba is insistent that the role of 
the nation's γενεᾷ be Hc api 
the upcoming anniversary ccle- 
brations and that an official ceremo- 
ny honour those women who made 
their mark in the founding. settle- 
ment and defence of the state. 

“We deserve recognition rot out 
of charity but because we ‘built, we 
worried about defence, we raised 
children, we dedicated ourselves to 
the Hagana, Etzel, Lehi and the ilfte- 
gal immigration,” she stresses. 

Yet, since the early days of the 
state, women have not participated 
in society in an equal way for three 
reasons: lack of motivation on the 
part of women, prejudice and lack 
of equal opportunities on the part of 
society, and the difficulties of jvg- 
gling a career, family and politics. 

Simha, a mother of four children, 
previously worked ia a private law 
ice and has served among other 


the status of women. She has also 


, Tepresented Israel in various inter- 


national women’s organizations, 
The tick to managing different 
roles, she concludes, is to educate 
women and men to share responsi- 
bilities. She praises local women's 
organizations such as Na’amat and 
Wizo for helping in this effort and 
ing the status of women, and 
claims that the younger generation 
“is already different.” 
“Every woman does not have to 
be a career woman, bat whoever 
does decide to be should have equal: 
ity of ity.” she says. “I'm 
for freedom of choice.” 


Men in Sweden slow to end 
sexual harassment of women 


STOCKHOLM - Sweden, interna- 
tionally famed for its success in pro- 
moting equality between the sexes, 
has unearthed and declared war on 
an apparent slur to its egalitarian 
. image ~ sexual harassment of wom- 
en in offices and factories. 
. Equality Minister Ingela Thalen 
: has published a study which con- 
- cludes that sexual harassment at 
work is a huge problem which lin- 
. gers as much in Sweden as in coun- 
tries where women are stil! fighting 
to be treated as equals. 
“It affects hundreds of thousands 
of women on, the Swedish labour 
- market,” said equality ombudsman 


Inga-Britt Tornell, ministry watch- © 


dog for Sweden's extensive equality 
+ programmes and author of the study 


Sexual Harassment of Women at. 


. Work. In the report, 17 per cent of 
ς Some 2,000 women surveyed said 
they had put up with obscene lan- 
* guage, sexual innuendos, groping. 
lewd suggestions and outright rape 


Lars Foyen 


attempts in offices and factories. 

Tomell proposed a government-, 
employer- and union-backed pro- 
gramme and new legislation to re- 
move sexual harassment from the 
shop-fioor and end the reign of the 
office techer. 

Sweden's Social Democratic gov- 
ernment is committed to wiping out 
all forms of male dominance and is 
proud of the country’s 80 per cent 
employment rate among women, 
one of the world’s highest. A grow- 
ing number of Swedish mén share 
domestic duties with their working 
wives and one father in five takes up 
to a year’s parental leave from 
work, at rament expense, to 
look after babies while wives go on 
working. 

But Torneil said that despite these 
successes, Swedish men were still 


just as prone to harassing female 
colleagues sexually as were men in 
the U.S. and other countries where 
the problem had been studied. 
Some 30 per cent of the Swedish 
survey's victims either resigned, 
took leave of absence or sick leave, 
or asked for a transfer. Six were 
fired. 


Many victims claimed they were 
overlooked for promotion and sala- 
Ty increases, and were sometimes 
demoted, as punishment for reject- 
ing sexual advances. 


She called for an amendment de- 
fining, and banning sexu 
ment tobe ἱποίαι ini. Sweden's 
equal rights legislation, ἃ union- and 
employer-backed information cam- 
paign, local surveys and ombuds- 
* men to deal with the problem, and 
more research. “Employers and 
unions must realize that sexual ha- 
rassment is a 1 issue, not a 


is a personne! 
personal issue," Tornell said. 


-HASHARON 


NETANYA’S LARGEST FURNITURE EXHIBITION 


* 


30 LOUNGE SUITES IN NEW STYLES AND DESIGNS 


LARGE SELECTION OF STYLISH BEDS AND WARDROBES 
DINING AND KITCHEN TABLES AND CHAIRS excctien 


CHILDREN’S FURNITURE 


2FULL FLOORS 
1,000 sq.m. 


lit Furniture Ltd. 11 Kikar Ha’atzmaut, Netanya, Tel. 053-332925 


EDDIE FREUDMANN OF 


ADIV TOURS LTD. 


.& SUMMER HOLIDAYS: For best advice on ENGLISH SPEAKING TOURS, 


contact Eddie at ADIV. Exciting tours available from several points 


Book now! 


[4] REDUCTION. 
15% 2a 
[9] EMMIGRANTS. 


1Krause Netanya 
Tel. 053-3371 14, 347530 


in EUROPE. 


* FORTHCOMING KOSHER TOURS: SCANDINAVIA, June 26,16 days. 
FAR EAST, October 11 — November 10, including THAILAND, HONGKONG, 
CHINA and JAPAN. Fully escorted. 


CARPET CLEANING AND REPAIR 


x ALL TYPES OF CARPETS * Specializing in 

PERSIAN and CHINESE Carpets * Wall-To-Wall 

Carpets Cleaned in Your Home * Evaluation of 

Carpets for Insurance Purposes * Furniture 
Cleaning in Your Home 


Free collection and delivery 
IUARANTEED 


ALL SERVICES FULLY G 


ARGAMAN CARPETS 


Tel. 053-331003, 333667. 
Old industrial Zone, Netanya 
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For details call 
The Jerusalem Post 


Advertising Dept. 
Tel Aviv 03-5614222 
or: 052-915298 
Ask for 
Susan Berman 


Trattoria 


A VENEZIA 


Classic & Unusual Recipes 
Freshly Made Pasta Daily 
24 Delicious Varietles of Italian Sauces 
Real Italian Ice Cream 


(opp. Hechts) Tel. 052-70055 


Kfar Shmaryahu, Commerciat Centre. 2 
Herzliya 4 
NON-STOP 


Open daily 12 noon -- 1 a.m., 


Repairs of all types 
of Video, TV and 
Stereo Sets 


Wetry to give the 

best service in the area. 
Top Quality Workmanship 

New T.V.’s and videos for sale 
at lowest prices. : 


2 Nordau St., Herzliya B Tel. 052-72578 


sexual harass- | 


Judy Siegel-Itzkovic 


SORTING OUT and counting chro- 
mosomes — the gene-carrying, rod- 
like structures in the nucleus of a 
cell -- is a laborious process but one 
that is vital in identifying. genetic 
defects in the fetus, or cancerous 
growths. Called karyotyping, it can 


. take days even when done by sever- 


al people. 

Now an ial marpeticy gm com- 
puterized device, at ,000 the 
cheapest model made anywhere in 
the world, can do the same job auto- 
matically in an hour. The Karyotec 
100 is produced by Amcor Electron- 
ics in Herzliya and has already been 
purchased by nine large hospitals in 
the U.S., Britain, France, Italy and 
Singapore. It has been tested at She- 
ba Hospital in Tel Hashomer and 
Tchilov Hospital in Tel Aviv, which 
are currently trying to raise funds 
toward its purchase. 


Fetal defects including Down's 
Syndrome can be detected from 
ie oa gra ~~ taken from 

je m a en the karyotypin; 
is done by hand, it may take days te 
get results. Now the answer is ready. 
almost immediately, and the parents 
can decide that much more quickly 
if they want an abortion. Saving 
time is also important when examin- 
ing the chromosomes of cells be- 
lieved to be cancerous. 


The device allows technicians to 
magnify a bundle of chromosomes 
and separate them on a computer 
screen even if they are overlapping. 
The chromosomes are din 
neat, orderly rows for easy identifi- 
cation, and the data is stored in the 
system's memory for efficient refer- 
e 


Photo images are produced in- 


stantly, saving days of waiting for 
film processing. Built-in instructions 
make Karyotec 100 very “user 
friendly,” say sources at Amcor 
Electronics, and built-in double 
checks and safety mechanisms make 
the device “virtually error-free.” 


EVERY YEAR, some 18,000 legal 
abortions are performed in Israel in 
. addition to 4,000 to 6,000 illegal 
abortions. The figures were provid- 
ed by Eitan Sabbatelo of the Central 
Bureau of Statistics, who appeared 
in Beersheba at a conference of so- 
: Giaf-workers- Sane Be Pete at ἢ 
He said that compared with other 
countries, Israeli women “want ba- 
bies” more than all other Westera 
arp and in a case of an unwant- 
ed. , there is a ter 
chatcs here that the baby will be 
born nevertheless. There are a mil- 
lion Israeli women of childbearing 
age, and every year, 10 per cent of 
them give birth, while others be- 
come pregnant or have spontaneous 
abortions. 

The use of birth control devices is 
70 per cent effective in Israel, which 
is higher than the rate in the U.S.., 
but lower than that in England and 
Denmark. Ὁ 


CHEWING double-strength’ nico- 
tine gum appears to significantly im- 
prove smokers’ chances of quitting 
the babit if they are heavily addicted 
to cigarettes, a new study concludes. 
- Doctors in Denmark found that 
heavily dependent smokers were 
five times more likely to stay off 
cigarettes for two years if they used 
tne high-dose gum rather than the 
standard variety. 

In their study, they tested gum 
that contains four milligrams of nic- 
otine, twice the nicotine i ity of 
Nicorette gum, the brand sold by 
prescription in Israel and the U.S. 

“When the smoker is highly 
hooked on nicotine, he does much 
better if he gets four-milligram 
gum,” says Dr. Philip Tonnesen, 


who directed the study at Gentofte 


in Copenhagen. 
Merrell Dow Pharmaceuticals 


ing the gum, as well. . 
However, results of studies of the 

gum’s effectiveness have been 
ixed. have shown that it 

‘helps, while others found no advan- 


. tage to using the gum. 


In the latest + published in 
the New England Journal of Medi- 
cine, smokers also received group 
counselling to help them break their 
‘habits. Tonnesen said his study 


In the study, 173 smokers filled 
milligram or four-milligram gum. 


After two years, 33 per cent of those 
who got the four-milligram gam 


were still off cigarettes, compared 
with 6 per cent of the smokers who 
got the weaker gum. 


OBESITY IS not entirely the fault 
of the fat person. fing to the 


agcording 0 
latest study by the U.S. National _ 


Institutes of Health. Some fat per- 
to 


Fetal defects found quicker 
by computerized gene counter 


Time magazine reported recently 
a tribe of 171 Pima Indians in 
Arizona — in which two-thirds of the 
women and half of the men are 
obese — were studied. It was found 
that the lower the metabolism (the 
rate at which the body consumes 
oxygen and produces carbon diox- 
ide), the greater the weight gain. 
Some people are genetically pro- 
grammed to store fat instead of 
burning it. Their bodies acne 1ε- 


weight rises to a certain point, the 
metabolism quickens so they main- 
tain that weight without gaining any 


more. 

But researchers note that metabo- 
lism does not explain all obesity, 
and that overeating and little exer- 
cise also play a role in weight gains. 


AN ORDINARY ruler is used by 
doctors at Meir Hospital in Kfar 
Sava to test for chronic obstructive 
pulmonary disease. With the patient 
standing erect, a ruler is placed on 
the trapezius muscle and the clavicle 
bone, resting between the chest and 
the shoulder. The ruler forms an 
angle with the horizontal line. After 


ease, 
A report on this unusually simple 
diagnostic method appeared in the 
latest issue of the Israel Journal of 
Medical Sciences. Drs. Mordechai 


᾿ς Ravid, Dan Schindler, Jeremiah 
apira and Baruch Chen of Meir *-~ 


Sh: 
and the Tel Aviv University Medical 
School say that wheezing, a barrel- 
shaped chest and other physical 


Signs do not provide an accurate di- ‘ 


found it nearly 100 cent accu- 
rate. y eat 


‘There is no one who wants to quit smoking who cannot succeed 


Smoking: Where miracle-workers 


A NOTE IN the pocket reminding 
you that you want to live to attend 
your grandson’s bar mitzva is more 
effective in getting you to stop 
smoking than reminders that ciga- 
rettes cause heart disease, cancer 
and emphysema. So says clinical 
psychologist Dr. Steven Gross, who 
has been asked by the Israel Cancer 
Society to run kick-the-habit 
courses in Jerusalem. 

Similar courses have been orga- 
nized during the last decade in the 
Tel Aviv area by the cancer society's 
psychologist, Motti Blitner. The 
group therany techniques have been 

Ὄ in recent years, thus in- 
creasing the rate of participants who 
have stopped.smoking. Blitner says 
that 85 per cent of those who take 
part in the course, held once a week 
for two months, give up cigarettes; 
60 per cent of those are still non- 
smokers a year later. 

“There is no one who wants to 
quit smoking who cannot succeed,” 
says Dr. Gross, who came on aliya 
last summer from Denver, where he 
specialized in the new field of medi- 
cal psychology. “Smoking is very 
complex behaviour. It involves not 
only physical addiction, but many 
emotional elements. People who 
have all kinds of personal problems 
usually have a more difficult time 


_ Judy Siegel-Itzkovich 


local tongue. The fee is NIS 100, 
about one-fourth of that charged for 
courses at one private institute in 
Tel Aviv. Anyone who wants to re- 
peat the course because he hasn't 
kicked the habit entirely may do so 
for free. ᾿ 
Various other techniques have 
been used to help people quit, from 
cture and hypnosis to visiting, 
a “miracie-worker” as Vice Premier 
Shimon Peres did in Italy. Gross and 
Blimer agree that these are little 
more than placebos. The power of 
suggestion, and in the case of the 
wonder worker, the expense of fly- 
ing to Italy and paying $400 for his 
“touch.” are what induce the smok- 
er to quit the habit. - 
Bot group therapy, which ana- 


long term, they believe. 
Gross intends to limit his Jerusa- 


lem courses to 10 or 12 participants 
So that each can get individual atten- 
tion. The aim is for each smoker to 
learn what situation triggers him to 
light up and how to relax, along with 
how to control weight after quitting. 


smokers realize that these are not 
permanent sensations, it's easier for 
them to.cope with them.” 
Participants are taught how to in- 
crease their self-control and they no- 
tice that their own self-esteem grows 
with it. This increased self-assur- 
ance and pride are a major by-prod- 
uct of their newfound ability to stop 
smoking. : 


' himself in 


- (02)810222. 


sian carpet unless she stopped. She ‘ " 


doggedly refused, and he poured 
both 


He later learned there are better © 
ways to persuade people to quit. _ 
All participants in his courses are ᾿ 
asked to write a note to themselves - 


with ἃ very personal reason why 


they want to stop smoking, They are‘ εὐ 
several * 


asked to look at the note 


times a day, and this is found to be : rn 


very effective. 


Gross intends to set up a “buddy Ἢ 
system™ whereby each smoker will - 


Simba says, 


milk. “It was a traumatic event for : 
of us.” - 
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be matched with a non-smoker, asin ' - 


Alcoholics Anonymous, whom he 


can call whenever he gets the urge to 


light up. 
Smokers can register 


r for a course 

in the Tel Aviv area by calling the -,, 
ats 

. (03)5610361, and in Jerusalem by 


Israel Cancer Society 


calling the local branch at'2 Rehov 


Hasoreg at (02)226497, or Dr. Gross" 
the evening at -᾿ 
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Hap Haifa ont 


ports 

Two of last night's 19th round 
games in the Israel National Basket- 
pe πρὶ κῇ ~ including the much 

ν pated centrepiece between 
Cup finalists Hapoel Galil Elyon 
and Elitzur Netanya -- were called 
off in the first half, because of ad- 
verse conditions, caused by exces- 
sive humidity, made it seem that 
players were participating in the 
Winter Olympics rather than in bas- 
ketball games in the land of sun- 
shine. They skated and slithered 
around as if on an ice rink, and the 

_Teferees were fully justified in bring- 
ing the weird games to an abrupt: 
halt. The other cancelled game was 
Betar Tel Aviv's home derby against 
Maccabi Tel Aviv ~ in Arad. 

The et correctly they 
were NOt prepared to accept respon- 
sibilty for the players’ safety. Ne- 
tanya were leading 25-24, and Mac- 
cabi 38-29, when play was stopped. 

But in the four remaining games 
there was still plenty of excitement, 
especially in Ramle, where Hapoel 
Haifa, playing with only four men 
throughout overtime, snatched a re- 
markable 92-90 victory from the lo- 
cal Elitzur team. ἢ 

In the other completed games there were two 
Taore away victories, Hapoel Holon 98-94 over 
Maccabi Haifa and Maccabi Ramat Gan 97-88 
over Maccabi Netanya. Hapoel Tel Aviv 
thrashed Hapoel Jerusalem 103-68 at their Us- 
sishkin headquarters in Tel Aviv. : 

The real thrilis were in the close 
confines of the Ramle gym, where 
Elitzur overturned visiting Hapoel 
Haifa’s narrow 38-37 half-time lead 
to set up an eight-point lead with 


less than two minutes to go. But the . 


defence by the home side and two 
incredible three-pointers by Avner 
Shem Tov sent the game into over- 
time at 78-78. : 
Elitzur still seemed certain of tak- 
ing the game and consolidating their 
position in the eighth and final play- 
off spot because Haifa were left with 
only four men who had not fouled 


way for Haifa with 22 apiece, while Shem Tov 
scored 13, Berman Webster (27) and Pinhas 
Hozez (23) topped ail scorers. Ἧ 


Maradona, Napoli hit by *flu 


LONDON (Reuter) - Diego Mara- 

dona’s dream of leading Napoli to a 

second successive Italian First Divi- 

sion title suffered a serious blow 

when they were beaten 2-1 at home 

by Roma -- their second home defeat ’ 
in five days. 


Werder Bremen consolidated WN; 


their lead in the West German 
league with a 5-1 home win over 
Bayern Uerdingeo: Real Madrid 
beat Espanol 2-0 to go seven points 
clear in Spain; Porto maintained a 
24-match unbeaten run in Portugal; 
and Monaco crushed Cannes 4-1. 
Napoli, with Maradona below his 
best after missing training on Friday 
because of the “flu. failed to recover 


ber of spectators causing humidity in Netanya. 
All told there were 48 people in the ball, apart 
from the: playing staffs, but that did net upset 
the gallant but stilt winless local team who, 
spearheaded by David Blatt (23) Mike Carter 
(21) and Steve Schiachter (21), at times looked 
Hike coming close to springing a major upset. In 
the end, however, Stam Mayo with 30 and 
Harold Kiting with 20 re-established the Ra- 
mat Gan supremacy. : 
NATIONAL BASKETBALL 
LEAGUE 

_ AFTER 19 ROUNDS 

4 Wh F-A Po 
1. MacTel Avis = 16 «21739-1512 34 
2. Uap. Tel Aviv 4 17614 34 
3. Hap. Holoa 4 5. «174146 35 
4. Mac. RemarGam 12 7 1761725 53] 
5. Hap. Haife 7 12 1530-1569 31 
6. Galil Elyon" 12 6 161573" 30 
7. Mac. Haifa 9 0 IIe Ὁ 
8. ElierRamle 9 10 1667-1748 29 
9. Elimor Netanya" 10 8 1620-1577 18 
10. Hap. Jerwsalem 5 14 1545}165 24 
ἘΡΕΊΣΕΣ, ὁ καὶ ἈΞ 5 
(* - Played onc game less} 
75,000 crowd in Naples with a goal 


after 21 minutes, following a quick 


Giuseppe Giannini silenced the 
EASTERN CONFERENCE ἢ 
we ἐπα ὦ A... W-L- Bag 1-3] 
Βοόϊοα Celis’ .1᾽ ΠΑ 5 ag ἘΣ 
* New Yark : Knicks 4 3 at 5 
New Jersey Nets 15 42) 2 Ὁ 
Central Division 
Denroit Pistons 38 19. .66 - 
Auanta Hawks 35 2 old: .3 
Chicago Bulls 3 5 sw 5 
Mitwaukee Bucks 31 25 554 ὁ 
Indiana Pacers 29 300 - 9 
Cleveland Cavabers, 38 Ἢ 475 ΄ἱ 
WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Divisi 
WoL Pet. GB 
Ree 6 OG 
sion Rockets 34 B55 
Eee ΒΞ ἃ δ | 
Sa ς 1.4 3. 5 
Pacific Division 
rw 5° - 
1.62 1] 
2 .508 ἰ8 
Δὺ 229 «30 
42 2 3 
“4.4 3 


—Sanday's games: Boston 127, Cleveland 
99; LA Lakers 168, Dallas 97; Philadephia 
105, Indiana 100; Detroit 109, Milwaakee 


a0" vel 


INFERENCE 


bribery 7 “in 


2 ee Ww Le Pe Cle 
fy te owe δ a 
wines eet EES 8 ie me 
New York Istanders 933 26 9 15 255 226 
New Jersey Devils 31] 34 5. 81 245 267 
New York Rangers BU 18 64 9 Ἅ0 
Pittsburgh Penguins 7 9 9 ὦ» 25] 265 
: Adams Division 
Montreal Canaciens 38 Ὁ) 10 86 253 212 
‘Baston Bruins 38 Ἢ 5. 81 260 213 
Batfalo Sabres 3 2] 9 71 234 48 
‘Whalers 8 3 1 «63 5Ὸ 218 
Quebec Nordiques 7% 4 58 228 533 
CAMPBELL CONFERENCE 
Norris Divisi 
W 1, T Pts. Gr Ga 
Detroit Red Wings 33 Ἢ 9 ΤΙ 273 Ὧ9 
‘St. Louis Bines 9 Ὦ ὁ 6 28 235 
|, Chicago Black Hawks 71] 33 7 6) 234 265 
Toronto Leafe 19 39 10 48 237 299] 
Minnecsom Sus 17 41 9 43 22825 
Smythe Division 
*Calgary Flames » 7 85 315 20 
Oiless xv 2 8 R 3 we 
ἔξει. 235 ὩΣ 
ΓΞ Commis 21 42 7 © 35 14 
* = Clinched playoff berth. 
NL — Sanmday’s games: Washington 7, Van- 
couver 2; New Jersey 4, Philadeiphia 2; NY 
Islanders 2, Quebec ὃ; Buffalo 3, Boston 0; 
Detroit 4, Chicago 3. 


y need 4 men Becker returns 


INDIAN WELLS, California (Reu- 
ter) — Boris Becker of West Germa- 
ny captured his first title in over 
eight months with a 7-5, 6-4, 2-6, 6-4 
win over Emilio Sanchez of Spain in 
the final of the Champions Cup ten- 
nis tournament. 

Becker, the defending champion, 
needed just over three hours to win 
ἐκ “tournament since he took 
he Ue st Queens in London iast 
June. 

The former two-tine Wimbledon 
champion fell bebind 3-1 in the first 
two sets before staging a comeback 
against the eighth-seeded Sanchez. 
Each time Becker broke back in the 
fifth game and used his big serve and 
fierce net game to take control. 

. “It was very close but he beats me 
mentally,” Sanchez said. 


In Wichita, Manuela Maleeva of 
Bulgaria beat Sylvia Hanika of Ger- 
many 7-6 (7-5},7-5 in the final of the 
Kansas tennis tournament. ᾿ 
Pg canon Czechoslovakia won 

ie 


| Young runners © 


In Luxembourg 
By YA’ACOV FRIEDLER 
Six Ethiopian boys, running in a 
snowstorm, took seventh place in the 
event in the 18-nation, 5,000 
race at the European High 


ETT ἘΠΕ 
ΠΠ ΠῚ 
PEBEEEOE 


im the unfamiliar conditions; the 
snow was 15 cms. high when the race 
started and just an hour before it got 
under way they had to be fitted 


Abortive Tests 


WELLINGTON, (Reuter) -- As an- 
ticipated, not a single ball was 
bowled on the last day of the third 
and final Test between England and 
New Zealand, which was according- 
ly abandoned as a draw. - 

Even if play had been possible, it 
is almost certain that this Test, like 


TODAY'S ENTERTAINMENT ff 


zunov: Epic Poem; Dukas: Vitanelle; Prokofiev: 2 Waltz- 
es (Scottish/Jarvi) 15.00 Young Music 16.00 From The 
Workd’s Concert Hails -- Murray Perahia Recital - Mozart: 
Fantasy, sonata; Schumann 8 Fantasiestucke; Beetho- 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL TV 


8.00 Teletext 8.05 Keep Fit 8.15 Mathematics 8.40 First 
Reading 9.00 English 9.20 Citizenship 10.30 Rehov 
Sumsum 11.00 French 11.30 Geography 12.285 Litera- 
ture 13.00 Music 13.30 Sciences 14.00 Teletext 14.05 
“Grambling White Tiger” 15.40 Keep Fit 16.00 Pretty 


ven: Sonatas Op. 818 and 110 17.30 Voices 18.00 From 
The Record Shelf 19.00 Opera Excerpts 20.06 Musical 
. Medley 20.30 Jerusalem Symphony Orchestra under 
John Nelson with Mark Kaplan, violin - Avni: Metamor- . 
phoses on A Choral by Bach; Mozart: Violin Concerto No. 
6; Bartok: Concerto for Orchestra 23.00 J.C.Bach: 
Chamber Works; Haydn: Symphonies 


RADIO 1st 


6.03 Programmes for Olim 7.30 ramme in 
Hebrew 8.05 Compass 9.05 informanion tor Listeners 


356 


16.25 The Transformers 17.00 A New Evening 
17.30 Tail to the News 18.00 The“Squares” 
ARABIC LANGUAGE PROGRAMMES: - 
18.30 News roundup 18.32 Documentary - the Hungar- 
ian photographer Andre Kertesz 19.30 News. 
HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume st 
20.00 witha news 20.02 “One Too Many” TV 
20.30 Rolbutek 21-00 Mabat Newsree! 21.40 
Look — focus on current issues 22.20 “A Year in 
‘the Life” 6-part American drama (part 3) 23.10 “Personal 
Screen” with Yigal Tumerkin 23.35 News 
ESRAEL TV CHANNEL 2 


18.30 Kimba - The White Lion {animation) 19-00 The 

. Brothers {part 22} 20.00 Documentary on the relation- 
ship between religious and secular Jews in israet 21.00 
Pop 2 


sity 
News in English 17.06 News in French-17.10 Songs for 
the Afternoon 18.06 Jewish Tradition 19.06 The Mishina 
Portion for today 19.20 Bibie Reading 19.30 Pro- 
grammes for Olim 22.05 Call the Psychologists 00.00 


RADIO 2nd 
6.04 Editorial Review 6.10 Gymnastics 6.30 News 
roundup 652 Green Light ~ drivers’ comer 7.00 This 


JORDAN TV (unofficial) 

17.30 Cartoons 18,00 French Hour 19.30 News in He- 
brew 20.00 News in Arabic 20.30 Documentary 21-30 
Executive Stress -- series with Penelope Keith 
22.00 News in English 22.20 Murder She Wrote 


BE 


ἃ 


i 
5 
Fy 


Magazine 
Requests 22.06 “W: with Danny Elder 00.165 
Songs for the End of the Day 


le 


ARMY Ε 
6.05 University on the Air 6.30 Open Your Eyes- songs, 
ffereaton 7.07 “707" 8.00 Good Morning Israel 9.06 
In the Moming 10.05 Hebrew songs 11.05 Right Now 
12.06 Daily sounds 14.05 Daily Meeting 15.06 Festival 
songs 16.05 Four in te Frenetiveh 17.00 Evening 
Newsree! 18.05 Econom 9.05 Mateorolo- 
21.30 Uni on the Air 22.05 
Popular songs 2205 The 24th Hour 00.10 Night Birds — 


songs, chat . 
9.05 Redio 20.05 Emergency Cail-Up 22.05 
280% sak 25 05 All That Jazz Ν ᾿ 


Be 


MacGyver 22.00 Air- 
Another Life 


_ 


wolf 23.00 700 Club 23.30 


γπικτυστι σα τστι κιιισπασττιι πηνίκα πταντασασιαμσστ αν στ τπασταττίκαπανε. τ πττα 


RADIO 


8.91 Moming Melodies 7.09 Beethoven: Pisno Concer- 


to No.5, “The Emperor” (Aru); Dvoraic 
No’ A 5 

ee 

, _ JOC WORLD SERVICE. ΝΡ 

ΕΣ fifohertz (MW): daily, δ.00.8.30, 11.50.01. 
: Bn 2 8.90-11,00. On 639 Kdlohertz (MW): daily, 5.00- 
Dvorst: Thi Op. 65 13.08 Mozart: we, $3.20, 7A8-10.15, 12:80. 18,30, 2200-22-90. Fri-Sun, 1018. F 
Convert Plocs lor Plano (Brendel, LontoniAbbedel: Gia... ᾿ 125% Mon-Sat, 1530 ἼΔΩ, ; 


i 


pa! 
yas 


to form, 


AND LES ONS 


ΚΣ, 
Δ WELLS 


BEATEN -- Emilio Sanchez of Spain fails to return a shot from 
Becker in their final in the Champions Cup tournament in Indian 


Wells. 
tories in the singles matches against 
the Netherlands 

The doubles match was dropped 
after Petr Korda beat Menno Oost- 


ing 6-3, 6-4 and Milan Srejber de- 
feated Michiel Schapers 7-5, 7-6 to 


No records in Budapest 


BUDAPEST (AP) — The European 
Indoor Track and Field Champion- 
ships wound up without a single 
world record having been set over 
the two-day meet, despite one of the 
strongest fields in the competition's 
18-year history. 

Three world best times this year 
were set during Sunday's 18 finals, 
all by women. But Britain's Linford 
Christie failed in his bid to win the 
sprint double, while West Germa- 
ny’s Carlo Thraenhardt was stripped 
of his high jump bronze medal for 
leaving the arena without permis- 
‘sion during Saturday's event. 

In his place, Romania's Sorin Ma- 
tei, who origi finished fourth, 
was moved up to third place. 

The three world best times were 
set in the women’s 60 m. dash. 200 
m. and 400 m. 

Nelli Cooman-Fiere of the Neth- 
erlands edged arch-rival Silke 
Moeller in a thrilling 60 m. race, 
winning in 7.04 seconds, four-hun- 
dredths of a second outside her own 
world indoor record. Moeller was 
second in 7.05. 

“I have never been so happy 
about a victory as now,” Cooman- 
-* Paicey k of Poland won th 

wa § won the 
200 m. in 20.69, the best time this 
year by one-hundredth of a second. 
Petra Mueller of East Ger- 

many improved the previous 400 m. 


man 
best indoor time, scorching to vic- 
tory in 50.28. 


Christie failed to achieve his am- 
dition of 
win the 60 τ. and 200 m. double at 
these at ips, which date 
wafer powe the 

τ powering to victory in 
60 m. dash, bis weaker event, Chris- 
tie was favoured to win the 200 m. 
title as well, and earn a place in the 
annals of indoor sprinting. 

But, after a flawless performance 
in the semi-finals, he managed only 
third place in the final, bebind Niko- 
lay of the Soviet Union 
and Bulgaria's Nikolai Antonov. 

“I tried to make history but it 


Rugby’s Calcutta Cup damaged Ὁ 


EDINBURGH (Reuter) - Scottish 
and English rugby union players are 
being εἶ about damage to 
the historic Calcutta Cup. 

“The 111-year-old teophy, made in 
India from melted down silver mu- 
pees, disappeared from an Edin- 
burgh hotel just a few hours after 


at 
[igetael tpt 


wins 


becoming the first man to - 1 


again at last 


By JACK LEON 

TEL AVIV - Athletes from Eastern 
Europe are expected to win both the 
men's and women's titles at Ha- 
poel's eighth Tel Aviv Marathon. 
which takes place on Thursday, 

Only 200 runners have entered 
the annual race over the classic 42- 
km distance, but around 2,000 are 
anticipated for the 21-km half-mara- 
thon. Completing the meet will will 
be a 4-km “fun mun.” expected to 
attract as many as 6,000 adults and 
children. All three events start from 
outside the Histadrut headquarters 
in Rechov Arlosoroff between 9 
a.m. and 9.30 a.m. 

Favoured for top honours among 
the men is Hungarian Ferenk $ze- 


᾿Ξ 


Pate 


Boris 


Reuter.) Sipka and Βυιιααίαῖς Eisne Mur- 

A ak .] goci are strongly ied to lead 
aoe a το se an unassatl home the small women’s field, Sze- 
Defending Switzertand’s hopes of | Keres bas a fastest marathon time of 


2 hours, 12 minutes. Sipka and Mur- 
goci both have a personal best of 
about 2:35.0. All these times are at 
least 10 minutes quicker than the 
present men’s and women’s records 
for a race which, from the outset, 
has never produced a fast marathon 
— even when conditions were ideal. 

Szekeres’s closest challenger 
should have been Ugandan Vincent 
Ruguga, who has recorded a best 


goes like that sometimes,” Christie 
said. “I ran my best but wobbled a 
little bit coming into the bend and 
that was it. Maybe I had to work too 
hard the first hme round. But I still 
think it was the right thing to try the 
double. You win the one you don't 
expect to win sometimes.” 

Thraenhardt, the world indoor re- 
cord holder, had his bronze medal 
annulled following a Romanian pro- 
test at the end of a tense high jump 
competition. The Romanian delega- 
tion said Thraenhardt had broken 
the rules by leaving the track with- 
out permission, and the tourna- 
ment's technical committee, which 
met late into the night, upheld the 
protest. 


““It doesn't bother him that mmch,” 
burg said of his compatrict. “He's had 2 pretty 
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REGINA, Saskatchewan (AP) - 
The executive committee of the In- 
ternational Baseball Association has 
approved an application from the 
Soviet Union to become the associa- 
tion’s 65th member. 


Association president Bob Smith 
said the move will not only enhance 
the growth of baseball in the Soviet 
Union, but may also spread the 
game into Eastern Europe. The So- 
viets have pledged a commitment 
toward that end. 

“T can see this as a door opening 


WHAT’S ON 


nine but collected the most golds, foar. 


turned up again two hours later, but 
was dented and will have to be re- 
paired before being handed over to 


the English Rugby Football Union. 
The Calcutte Cup has beex played for by 
and Scotland since 1877 and is iasered 

for £10,000. 


keres, while his compatriot Agnes” 


East Europeans look hot 
for Tel Aviv marathon 


effort of 2:13.0, but the African has 
not confirmed his entry and so must 
be considered a doubtful participant 
in the event. 

Up to 20 specially-invited guests 
from abroad are due here for the 
marathon, Hapoel spokesman Yiz- 
hak Alajem reported yesterday. 
Apart from the Hungarian and Ro- 
manian athletes, runners from Po- 
land will add to the East European 

_ flavour of the race. Other competi- 
tors aré coming from France. Bel- 
gium and Italy. 

The foreign entry will be boosted 
by a proup of Americans serving 
with the Sinai-based Multi-National 
Force and Observers, as well as 
U.N. personnel stationed in the area 
and kibbutz volunteers. 

The trend among leading Israeli 
distance runners to opt for the more 
prestigious Tiberias Sea of Galilee 
International Marathon and miss 
out on the Tel Aviv race is becoming 
more marked year by year. 

Bat, if the Israelis stars are 
year-old Yosef Bein is most pink ‘aot The 
Oldest entry in Tharsday’s 42-km race, Bein 
has the unique record of having taken part in 
all 37 marathons so far held in this country (the 
Orst goes back to 1936}, He finished kast Decem- 
ber's Kinneret rm in 6 hours, 7 minutes, 

‘The meet is organized by Hapoel, in conjume- 
tion with the Tel Aviv Manicipality. Sponsors 


inctnde Enrocar, Tel Aviv's Dan Hotel, . 
Elite and Eden Mineral Water. 


SPRING TRAINING - Mickey Mouse and Goofy join White Sox 
pitcher Dave LaPoint (L) infielder Greg Walker and outfielder Har- 
old Baines (R) in spring training in Sarasota, Florida. 


‘Da’ to Soviet ’ball 


(Reuter) 


to another part of the world,” Smith 
said. 
The executive committee, meet- 
ing in Regina, tabled a membership 
application from Israel for consider- 
ation at a later date. 

“Israel has a strong interest in 
baseball and they have strong sup- 
port around the world because of 
the Jewish people,” Smith said. 
“However, in Israel, they have sev- 
eral governing groups: they are frag- 
mented. We would like them to 
form a single group, an umbrella 
organization.” 


Notices in this feature are charged at NIS10.60 per line, including VAT. Insertion 
every day of the month costs: ΝΙΒ 211.60 per line, including VAT, per month. 


Atzmput: Fatat Attraction 4:30, 7, 8:20, 
GIVATAYIM 

Hadar; Fatel Attraction 4:30, 7, 8:30. 
RAMAT HASHARON 


Xochav: The Secrat of Nimh 4:15; We H 
Tha Untouchables 9:30 me Gold 2 


PETAH TIKVA | 

prereset Fatal Attraction 5, 7:15, 5:30. 6.6. 
ehal 3: Spacahalls 6, 7:15, 9:30, 
KIRYAT ONO 


Comsmunity Centre: The Dedine of the Ameri- 
can Empire 8, 
RISHON LEZION 


-@.G. Ron 1: Fatal Attraction 7, 9:30. G.G. Ron: 
Death Wish IV, 7:15, 9:30, 
NETANYA 


Dor - Hechal Haterbut: Strostwiss 7:15, 5:30. 
Studie Netanya: Closed for renovations. 


p.m. Tours: English, hourly on the half 
hour, 8:30 a.m.-12.30 p.m., and 2:30 p.m.; 
German, 8 a.m., 9 arm., 2 p.m; Franch, 10 
a.m., 2 p.m.; Spanish, 11 a.m.; Hebrew, 12 
noon. Entrance fee. Mit. Sco- 


JERUSALEM 
Museums 
ISRAEL MUSEUM. EXHIBITIONS: Con- 
᾿πλοιειεεὶ and brit otal Aspects g 
noisseurship in Prints and Drawings Π ἢ ἢ 5. 
Haim Maor: Faces of Race and Memory- Pus or Half-day tours of afl instel 
pnotographs and paintings "Ὁ A Portreit of tens: Reservations only, Tel. 02-416333, 
“Mom” in the Artists’ Studio: Children’s ew UNIVERSITY 
paintings in David Wakstein's studio ᾧ On Engl daily Su ἢ Ἢ Th 
. Tu Bishvat | Planted a Tree: Book illustra- English tours ily § inday through Thurs- 
tions for children by Avigdor Luisada and ani gree τ a ΤΊ ἀπὸ ποτὶ ue 
others } The Stieglitz Coll. - Masterpieces Bronmmale aloes ae ose 23 tai 
in Jewish Art © Bezalel Graduate - 2 de- tion Building, Buses 9, 28, 4a, to the 
cades of creativity in ceramics, jewelry, first underground mtn. 2. Ghat Fan σιν. 
‘graphics and industrial design ‘> Jufian Pie Buses 9 28 H umn ene nerman H 


Schnabel - large works by the U.S. artist<> ΑΙ ΤΊΎΨΟΜΕΝ formerly American Mizra- 
Chinese Snuff Botles <> Between Revlity a een en re arg Alkalal 


and Remembrance: Simha Shirmean, the 
Sst’ ἢ * <> Di Almog: Street, Jerusalem. Tel. 02-699222. 
artist’s inner world (video) «<> 10g TEL AVIV 


paintings ᾧ Woodcuts: Asaph Ben Mena- 
is: Arigh Aroch, Michael Museums 
seh ea ne TEL AVIV MUSEUM, EXHIBITIONS: New 
Museum Buildings, German Fed. Rep., 


Gross, Igael Tumarkin Ὁ Edomite Shrine: 
photographs, models, plans. Marc Chagall 


oe ed 
ila Q : (watercolours, gouache, atc.) 2 Menashe 
Kadishman: Myth Transformed - Painting 


Benediction on Silver Sool [4 δίων μὴ 
rie 
So IS αν τα αν τὸ EXH and Monumental Sculpture ὦ Treasures of 
the Bible Lands > The Sala Art Activity 


Centre {in conjun. with “Treasures of the 
Bible Lands”). VISITING HOURS: (Museum 
and Pavilion}: Sun.-Thur. 10 a.m.- 8 p.m. 
Fri. 10 a.m.- 2 p.m. Sat. 10 a.m.-2 p.m.; 7-10 
p.m. HELENA RUBINSTEIN PAVILION: 


ramics. PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS: Ar- 
cheology, Heritage, Ethnic Art, Dead Sea 
Scrolls {Shrine of the Book}. 


VISITING HOURS: 4-10. At 3: Guided tour 
of the Shrine of the Book (English). 3-4: 
Workshop for children and parems {Youth ! 
Wing). 4-7: Feinstein Recycling Room. At Closed for mounting of new exhibition. 
4:30: Guided tour of the Museum (Englisti}:: Conducted Tours . 

At 4:30: Puppets and story hour, ages 3-6. AMIT WOMEN (formerly American Mizra- 
At 6: Special tour, Stieglitz Coll. At 7: Gal-.’ chi Women). Free Marning Tours - Tel Aviv, 
lery talk, Julian Schnabel exhibit. At8:Gel- Tel. 220187, 233154. 

lery talk, Stieglitz Coll ARCHEOLOGY ΨΉΖΟ. To visit our projects call Tel Aviv, 
(ROCKEFELLER) MUSEUM. Brummer 232839; Jerusalem, 226080; Haifa, 386817. 
Collection: Marble scupttures from 4th c, ORT. To visit our technologleal High 
BCE-3rd c. CE. Crusader Art “ Animals in. Schools, call Jerusalem 533141; Tel Aviv 
Ancient Art. VISITING HOURS: Sun-Thur. 396171, 233231, 240529; Netanya 33744. 
10-5, Fri., Sat. 10-2. At 11: Guided tour NA’AMAT (P.W.). Visit our projects. Tel 
{English} : Aviv, 210791; Jerusalem, 244878, 

LA. MAYER MUSEUM FOR ISLAMIC HADASSAH VISITORS DEPT. Astor Ho- 
ART. Visiting hours: Sun.-Thur. 10-1; 3:30- 
8. Fri. closed. Sat. and holiday eves 10-1. 
Holidays: check with Museum. 2 Hapalmah 
St. Tel. 6§1291/2. Bus No. 15. 
SKIRBALL MUSEUM of Biblical Archeol- 
ogy of the Hebrew Union College, 13 King 
David Street, Tel. 203333. Visiting hours: 
Sun.-Thuf. 10-4, Fri., Sat. and hol. 10-2. 


Conducted Tours 
". HAABASSAH HOSPITAL, Ein Kerem, Che- 


gill Windows - synagogue open Sun.- 
ur., 8:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m., closed 1:30-2 


Freedom 5, 7:15, 9:30. G.G. Ha- 


tel, mornings. Tel. 03-223141. 

HAIFA 

Museums 

HAIFA MUSEUM, 26 Shabbtal Levy St, 
Tel. 523256. EXHIBITIONS: Modern Art - 
Siona Shimsi, Sculpture. Modem Drawing 
= New Approaches. Music and Ethnology, 
The Art of Porcelain. Ancient Art - Egyptian 
textiles, terracotta figurines, Shikmona 
finds, Open: Sun.-Thur. & Sat. 10-1, Tua. δὲ 
Sat. 6-8. Ticket aiso gives admission to Na- 
brah Maritime, Prehistory & Japanese 


jUSeLMS. 
WHAT'S ON IN HAIFA, dial 04640840, 


After slump in ’87, merger |Deltato try 
activity in the U.S. 


By CAL MANKOWSKI 
NEW YORK - A rush of merger 
activity in the U.S. in the first 
months of 1988 will shatter records 
if it keeps up. So far in 1988 more 
than $32 billion worth of mergers 
has been completed, according to 
researchers IDD {nformation Ser- 
vices Inc. Billions more have been 


chief, who requested anonymity. 
“They no longer have to compete 
with professional raiders and bust- 
up acquirers.” ogee 

F. Hoffmann-la Roche Und Co. 
AG of Switzerland got the ball roll- 
ing in the first week of 1988 with a 
hostile bid for Sterling Drug Inc. 
But Sterling found a friendly “white 
knight,” Eastman Kodak Co, which 
paid $5.1b. for it. BAT Industries 
pic, of London, is currrently pursu- 
ing Farmers Group Inc., a Los An- 


PE the record year of 1986, there 
were $220b. worth of U.S. mergers 
completed. Experts say that if deals 


keep entering the pipeline as fast 88 geles-based insurance company. 
they have been, the record will easi- And British builder Beazer pic 
ly be passed. launched a $1.3b.offer for Koppers 


Co., a Pittsburgh building-materials 
concern. 


“My guess is that it will contin- 
ue,” says John Perkowski, head of 
investment banking at finance house 
PaineWebber Group Inc. “There's 
an awful lot of capital out there." 

Analysts say U.S. corporations 
are flush with cash or in a position to 
borrow to make strategic acquisi- 
tious. One merger chief also says 
that many corporate raiders and 
iakeover speculators have been 
staying on the sidelines since the 
October 19 stock market crash. 

The mere presence of those raid- 
ers, by artificially driving up the 
price of stock, had tended to keep 
companies that simply wanted to 
buy another firm or merge in order 
to develop their business from em- 
barking on deals, he says. “It’s a 
μιᾶς more level playing field for cor- 
porate buyers.” says a senior merger 


»scompleted. 


billfon. 
Bradstreet Corp., $1.8 billion. 
Group Ltd., $1.75 billion. 


Lehman Hutton Inc., $1.3 billion. 


Tevives 


A few analysts say foreign seri 
is not as it as expected, but there 
are Dri resco given for this. 

According to Willard of Pruden- 
tial-Bache, foreign buyers are more 

because they focus more 
on synergy — buying firms that fit 
strategically with their own, than 
U.S. counterparts. “They tend to 
buy those businesses they fee! com-. 
fortable managing from a distance,” 
he says. 

Another possible explanation for 
the relatively slow pace of foreign 
takeovers is that the rebuff of Roche 
by Sterling may have caused some 
other buyers to hesitate. (Reuter) ' 


THE BIGGEST MERGERS OF 1988 

Ὁ Federated Dept. Stores Inc., $6.2 billion, 
bidders R.H. Macy and Co. And Campeau Corp. 

Ὁ Sterling Drug Inc., acquired by Eastman Kodak Co., $5.1 billion- 


sought by competing 


Ὁ Farmers Group inc., sought by BAT Industries ple, $4.4 billion. 

© American Standard Inc., sought by both Black & Decker Corp. and 
competing management group, $2.3 bilfion. 

oO USG Corp., sought by Wagner and Brown Partnership, $2.2 billion. 

© Homestake Mining Co., sought by Mesa Ltd. Partnership, $1.9 


Ὁ IMS International Inc., agreement to be acquired by Dun and 
Ὁ Media General Inc., sought by Barris Industries Inc. and Giant 


© GAF Corp., sought by management group, $1.4 billion. 
© Koppers Co Inc., jointly sought by Beazer ple and Shearson 


good as Japanese equivalents. 
“It is only a matter of time before 
the Asian newly industrializing 
countries (NICs) catch up with Ja- 
pan in many of the existing business- 
es in domestic and overseas mar- 
kets,’’ says Shinji Oshita, ἃ 
for Sharp, a top electron- 


To maintain a competitive edge 
against the NIC challenge and a 


Asian nations as a place for produc- 
tion,” says Toshio Yamazaki, an 


steadily rising yen, Ja firms had either withdrawn products or 
have been shifting production lost some market share overseas as a 
in recent years, i result of NIC rivalry. In the domestic 


say. 


‘BANKING ON IT/Pinhas Landau 


UK share 
offer again 


While others flap about the high cost of money, Bank 
Leumi has been the only major player in the loan 
market to actually do something about it. Because it has 
plenty of resources available, it has consistently gone 
out on a limb to cut borrowing costs to both household 
and business customers and in both unlinked sbekel and 
dollar-linked facilities. ae, 

This week Leumi introduced a new loan facility that is 
perhaps the most far-reaching and certainly the most 
interesting move to date in this sphere. It is offering 
“loan vouchers,” which provide access to small loans 51 
the lowest interest rates currently available anywhere. 
Anyone, whether a Leumi customer or not, can buy one 
or more vouchers at any Leumi branch. " 

Each voucher costs NIS 10 (why?—“because we don't 
give anything away free,” says the bank) and represents 
an option for a loan of between NIS 2,000-6.000. The 


Lid.. Israel's leading underwear 
manufacturer, will probably be is- 
sued on the London Stock Exchange 
late this year or early next year, 
Delta President Dov Lautman said 
yesterday. ᾿ 

The company had postponed its 
original plans to raise £13 million in 
London last December in the wake 
of the October 19 share market 
crash and subsequent nervousness 
in the markets. Had it: done gone 
through with its plans, it would have 
been the first Israeli company to go 
out to the London exchange in over 
30 years. 

Lautman, who now holds a 70 per 
cent controlling stake in Delta, exer 
cised an option to purchase a large 
chunk of shares in the company last 
month. Asked why he was interest- 
ed in increasing his equity in the 
company, whose shares are traded 
on the Tel Aviv Stock Exchange.. 
Lautman told The Jerusalem Post: 
“I believe very much in Delta.” 

In the first half of 1987, Delta 
showed a net profit of $2.8 million. 
“We will continue to be as profit- 
able in the second half of the year,” 
Lautman said. 


He said that this year, sales would 
grow by at least 15 per cent, the rate 
called for in its five year working 
programme. Last year, exports ac- 
counted for about 30 per cent of 
Delta's $100m. sales turnover. 

Lauunan said that ties with Marks 
& Spencer, one of Deita's main cus- 
tomers, were “as strong as ever.” 
He said he was convinced the politi- 
cal situation in the region would not 
affect the British company’s busi- 
ness dealings with Israeli firms. 

Following two very good years, he 
said, the country’s textile industry 
was no longer booming. Although 
exporters depend mainly on the Eu- 
Topean market, where currencies 
have been strengthening against the 
shekel, he said profitability in the 
sector was suffering as a result of 
fiercer competition in Europe. This . 
stemmed from the influx of many 
other foreign textile producers, who 
are leaving the dollar bloc, where a 
weakening U.S. currency has made 
imports more expensive, into 
Europe. 

Lautman termed the recent 
buyout of Polgat Industries Ltd., Is- 
rael's largest textile concern, by Clal 
Ltd. a “ positive move.” 


Since providing financing 
for his customers is a hassle 
for the retailer, he can 


Leumi’s cheap loans. 


option is valid until June 30. But it is also transferable, 
so if the purchaser decides be doesn’t want it, he can 
give or sell it to someone else. 2 

The loan is at a fixed rate of interest, of 2.1% per 
is equivalent to 25.2% per annum, or 28.3% on what is 
called an “effective annualized basis,” meaning when 
compound interest is taken into account. Put still anoth- 
er way, it represents prime plus 0.85% per month, or 
prime plus 10% per annum, given the current prime rate 
of 15%. Any way it is measured, the loan is cheap, 
compared to other forms of credit available to house- 
holds —for whom it is intended. Neither overdrafts, nor 
term loans, even at Leuna itself, can be had for such low 
cost today. : 

But the bank is also directing the vouchers at another 
sector of household spending. It is urging both individ- 
ual consumers, and large and small retailers, to use the 


Ἢ had job offers 
for only 2,736 workers in the territo- 
ries last month, a 37 per cent drop 
from the 4,310 places offered in Jan- 


wary. 
Last month, however, did not see 
any real change in the actual number 


BUSINESS BRIEFS 


~ Leumi’s cheap loan optio 


boost his sales by plugging. 


month, repayable over either six or 12 months. This rate . 


_ Work in Israel, 46 per cent of them in 
construction. However si 
Ἢ break of the riots this figure 


ἢ τ’ ‘ake fobs ‘offered’ t6-them by the 


vouchers to line up loans that would otherwise be taken : ᾿ 


εν τι 
ἀκ : 


in instalment payments for large purchases. Since it is - 
well known that this form of credit is far more expensive eres 
than any bank credit, usually running to at least 50-60%, ᾿ 
“per annum, ifs attractiveness is clear. Would-be pur- 
chasers can line up the funds they need in the bank and 
then pay cash to the retailer, so the profit for them is 
clear. The retailer can do even beticr. ᾿ 
Leumi would like him to buy up vouchers and give 
thera to customers instead of Offering them expensive .- - 
and complicated finance terms. “Let the bank do the 4 
financing and let the retailer stick to his business is 
Leumi’s slogan. But what it really means is. “Let the. 
retailer become our sales agent.” Since providing fi- 
nancing for his customers is ἃ hassle for the retailer. and 
he can boost his sales by plugging Leumi's cheap foans, 
it looks like this gambit is going to wark well {see box). 
. Thus, although the Joan is only available directly to 
individual customers. it is of considerable interest to 
businesses. Leumi also stands to gain ἃ fair number of 
new customers from the offer. whether directly. as - 
individuals attracted by the loan, or through “forward. 
ing” from retailers. However, every loan will need 
suitable collateral, and the bank will presumably be 
stricter in this regard toward new customers. oe 
It may be recalled that two years ago the commercial © 
banks began making large loans to individuals for car -* 
purchases, thereby cutting out the car importer's need το. ᾿ 
give his customers credit facilities as well. This was ἧς" 
largely successful, but the currept move takes this pro- aw : ἧς 
cess much further, and could make ἃ serious and perma- -° 
nent reduction in the cost of retail financing, as well as 
transfering another chunk of overall credit from the 
business to the household sector where. according tothe γα 
gurrently popular theory, the risk is lower. Leumi has -_ 
noted that it can stop the offer whenever it chooses. - 
This is the accepted way of saying that it has set aside ᾿ 
ἃ certain sum of money for these loans, and that ifitis + 
exhausted the campaign will end. This sum is apparently 
in the region of NIS 200 million and is based primarily 
on the deposits mounting up in Leumi's “pikadon oleh ave 
accounts, which run for up to one year, andthusprovide.* . . “ f 
backing for the 6-12 month loans being offered through - - ae 7 
the vouchers. Jt remains to be seen whether any of -. 
Levimi’s rivals have the intention, and the wherewithal," Ὁ 
to respond in kind to the aggressive marketing of cheap .-.:5 | : 
consumer loans that has become Leumi's hallmark in : — 
the last half-year. ane. 


Γ 


months, According to the service's 
figures, there are now pearly 1,500; ἢ). -- τον 
South Lebanese residents working in -, ~ : 
the country. Over 1.000 are working :: 

in the north and returning bome ᾿ 
each night while 410 others πᾶνε..." 
been employed to help with the citrus .: | 
harvest, particularly in the packing * - 
houses. These labourers work as far - . 
south as Ashkelon and retarn home 
only once a fortnight for a weekend. 


since the gut-- 


fr 


—"ancoal-pha 


his absence; Histadnut 


ΤΟ ΒΟΣΚΙΗ͂Ρ “τοι δ τον καρ rn eerie 
4 3,018 last month. Under the law, i 
Jobless benefits tits peopie who refuse totake jobs cor of the Histadrat. 
EMERGENCY deemed suitable for them lose their (Jeff Black) 
PHARMACIES fell last month gst: το εἰκῖαι unemployment 
—— ς Hadassah Medical Centre, The number of people applying ᾿ May D ay rally 
Γ ἐς ᾿ Biro ate, bn sata. || τοι vnemployment benefits decined “Kesar to Australia The Histadrut plans to mark this 
CROSSWORD ΕΣ Dar Aldawa, Herod's Gate, 262068. | | "ΒΗΥ last month, loyment Histadrut 4 year's May Day with a large march - 
. ‘ ἦν: Service rted yesterday. In Feb- Secretary-General 'Yis- Tel Aviv. Histadrut Secre- 
: Tel Aviv: Lamed, 18 Bareti, Tochnit ruary, 42.517 people applied for aid, rael Kessar leaves this morning for a tocar mies Ἐπ με awa 


Lamed, 5411869; Hakiryat, 19 !bn Gabirol, = £2.5% 
Ra‘anans-Kfar Sava: Arza, 36 Ostrovs- | | 2 Seasonally adj ae 


ACROSS — 21 Anticipate everyhody lenving 6Inatrumentalist on the bench | 


1Very easily workers are dejec- πε wooded area (6) might take flight (9) ky, Ra'anana. from 43,933 in January. 
- ted (5,4) ὲ 25 Controlling device to be in- 7Set to stare at an evergreen Netanya: Porat, 76 Patah Tikva, 340967. The number without jobs six days 
9Convict returnsraw materialin  Cludedat frequent intervals(9) shrub (6-3) pe Modine roan Halim Herman, Sim- | | or more was up from the previous 
abundance(6) - 26West Bromwich. a team οὔ 8 Normamoade other notes (9) : Mironi, 29 Herzl, 663596. | month, to 19,481, from 19.172 in 
lostingy with liral lt beexchang- , Roversin Scotland! (6) 14Unusually fine story. too January. beret 
_ me _ 27Happen to finish in the first overwhelming to be expressed DUTY HOSPITALS At the same time, the number | 
111 go round after the girl slowly _— three (4.5) ’ in words (9) : job offers oe i oe aakid 
(6) 28 Unti i 15 Ascribe a characteristic qualit: Jerusalem: Bi " fell, from 23, m January 
12 Draw attention to the stage ill- an conceal 9 P stetrics), Sheare Zedek (ourgory) Hadas. 21,001 last month, a seaosnally eh 
umination (9) ͵ 16Forthright, like — soapbox sah Ein Kerem (orthopedics, pediatrics, justed drop of 5.2 %. Officials sai 
OWN orator? (9) ophthalmology, E.N.T.), the fall was due to seasonal factors. 


Tee D ᾿ 
18 Came in dishevelled for entar:: 2So leap to be on the decline (6) Tel Aviv: Rokah (pediatrics), Ichilov {in- Of the jobs available, the Employ- 


tainment (6) 17 Window at the front of the ship? ternal, surgery). 3 
᾿ 8 οἰίσαον coming out of tin 6 Netanya: Lanisdo meat Service failed to fill 3.830. 
17 Bachelor accepts redhead’ - bara 
dergarment@)y Β Un: : Sn τ hours (6) Ι 18 Anote for the goddess (3) The sami of people refusing to 
19Still in d in th ouble dagger that is found in 22 1t is clear Lulu loses half the 
G3 2.3.4) anger in the 21 Diss, strangely enough (6) money (6) 


FIRE 102 
tin emergencies dial 102. Otherwise, 
dial number of your local station as αἱ 

in the front of the phone directory. 


. 6 An clementary prognosticntion 98 Percival lumbered partly by an 
(78) et old earthwork (6) 

‘] 24 It doesn’t sound aa if one is able 

to get the bird (6) 


20 Grief is snid to stop a horse (3) 
HM we 
| 
et tT tT Tt 


POLICE 100 


Dial 100 in most parts of the country. 
In Tiberias dial 924444, Kiryat Shmona 


IMUIRIDIEIRIMOIS|TIFIOUUIL | 
{ΕἸ ΝΒ AY 


π ]ΘἘΊΤΡΤΕ 


FLIGHTS 


24 — Hours Flight information Ser- ὁ 
vicos: Call 03-9712484 (multi-line), Arriv- 
als Onty {Taped Message) 03-381111 (20 
ines: ' 


EIRCOM OUE MeOeney 


FIRST AID 


F ‘ick Solutio: 

ae ie 5 101 
ACROSS: 1 Harvest, 6 Might, 8 
Light, 9 Regence. 10 Tert Cases, 15 Magen David Adom ἢ 


Let, 13 Stendy. 14 Warmed, 17 Ant. 15 
Hindrance, 20 General, 21 Past. 23 
Byzie, 24 Reserve. DOWN: 1 Holat, 2 


In emergencies dial 101 in most parts of 
the country. In addition: 


Rug, 3 Enticéd, 4 Tsetae, δ Moses, 6 reset) Kiron aa 

Gentlemen. 7 Treated. ΕἸ Sweetencr, Bat Yon Sinitt Kiryat Shmona *944334 

18 Spangle, 16 Apropos. 16 Angier, 18 i 

ἡ Carmial "988555 
Horee, 19 Erase, 22 Sir. Dan Region °781111 Patan itive ΘΟ 3 
ἢ : Eilat 72333 Rehovot °451333 
Ἢ ἩΡΕ at Rishon LeZion “942333 
Hatror $36333 Tel Aviv "54801 

QUICK CROSSWORD Holon "603123 Tiberias 790111 | 


THE JERUSALER 


10-day visit to Australia and Singa- 
pore, despite his initial reluctance to 
leave the country during the public 
sector wage negotiations with the 
Treasury. 

Kessar is attending a conference 
of the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions in Australia. 
Sources said the labour federation 
leader realized that there would be 
pressure on the Israeli delegation at 
the to explain the distur- 
bances in the territories and there- 
fore decided to go. Afterwards, 
Kessar will go on for talks with trade 
union officials in Singapore. 


march, whose theme will be Israel's . 
40th anniversary, will highlight the 
improvements made in social ser- 
vices over the years as well as the 
search for peace. 


Kessar told the Histadrut’s cen- . 
τ ieee that the rally would - 
᾿ le activity organized by the 
labour federation for May Day al- 
though he said the Histadrut will 


youth movement's celebrations. 


will not appear on May Day. 


ltdoesn'ttake 20 
donations to give 
them warmth. 


Yours willdoit. 


Once again The Jerusalem Post 

Forsake Me Not fund for the needy elderly’ 
is organizing its winter campaign. 

Funds are desperately needed for 


help other festivities such as the . 


~ 


‘Snot for te 


The country’s daily newspapers « . 


heaters, heating oil, blankets, pyjamas, ing 
mattresses and warm clothing. Ὁ ἀξ ας 
"κα 
πὸ 

ΕἸ ΕΣ ΠΩ ὅν Ω 

the needy elderly : a 
Β΄. 0} 
: He: 


5 Mobile Intensive Care Unit {MICU) ser- 


ACROSS , DOWN vies in the areo, around the 
& Passageway (δ) 1 Value(5) — Fran — Emotional First Aid. Tel. Jeru- 
8 Paint colour (445) 2 Bid) an. Brit, Τὰ ae 6461111 (chit 
9 Competitor (5) 3 Card game(5) bs , Haifa 672222, 
: Ἷ Beersheba 418111, N 335316, Ca 
10 Riches (ay 4 Floor(6) Sy ϑΘ 6516, Car- 
11 Terne 5} 6 Originate(®) eet as ioe 
14 Scottish resort (3) 7 Hating (8) Repo Crisis Centre (24 hours), for hip 
+16 Seasan (8) 12 Retract (8) call Tol Aviv ~ 234819, Jerusalem — 
17 Scape(6) isp Θ 245854, and 660111 and Ellat 31977. 
18 Chart (8) 4 Limb@) ‘Tha National Polson Control 
20 Complete (h) 16 Salesman (3) at Rambam Hospital, phone 04-629205, 
24 Amnze (at 19 Reply (6) for emergency calls, 24 hours 8 day, for 
25 Anger (5) 31 Barth) _information in of poisoning. 
26 Prosperous (4-2-2) 22 Relict (6) Kupat Holim Information Centra 
27 Βαΐπι (5) 23 Disorder (5) 03-433300, 433500 Dundey-Thentdey & 


a.m. to 8 p.m., Friday 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. 


Contributions canbe Mailed di . 
directl ae 
The Jerusalem Post, P.O, Box 8. 78 . 
Jerusalem 91000, Israel, ' Ἢ 
i -. τ ἀν ἢ 
». ᾿ a Bs 
τ x Ee εν 
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Purchasing Power Pari ae Kessar: ΓΟ. 


The real shekel exchange rate, 85 measured again 
basket. The rate-in December 1984 was 104.4. 


Gross wages rose 
~ 7.8 per cent in ᾽87 


act won’t 
e given up. 


By AVI TEMKIN sonab-services sector were 721.5% 
aoe Labo Reporter ἐς higher than their average for.1986. By JEFF BLACK 
: inflaton, rose 7. 8 per “cent in 198) Wages in industry rose 7.1% in Histadrut'S Siruay Geol Yis- 
from their 1986 levels, the Central 1987, 8 tise similar to the’one regis- rael Kessar last night firmly rejected 


Bureau of Statistics reported yester- tered i in 1986. The bureau said that 
day. That brought the average leve] We level of wages in industry was 


any talk of scrapping the cost-of- 
living agreement at a meeting with 


of gross salaries for last year to 5.8 9: 1% higher than the one achieved ἄρα - 

per cent above the sch hac 8 at the previous peak, in 1984, Finance Minister Moshe Nissim. 

reached in 1984 ai ΤΟΙΣ Salaries in the public sector Kesgar told Nissim that the labour 
‘The burean said that in the last climbed 7% in 1987, after a rise of federation would not give up on this 


errr ἐχρεεῖεὰ col increase, de- 
12224 6 81012 2 4 6 81012 2 4 6 $ 10121 it 
tes toss a, 1987 ΤΩ a Set to do away with the 


. , Aguarter of 1987 the average gross 4% in 1986. But despite two'years of 

Bi oe NIS 1,500. This figure was wage increases, ἐρηθὴ οἵ Planes 
2.3% higher in real erms than inthe in the public sector was still 4.3% 

previous three months and 7.700 below its level, for 1984. : Ἔ 


higher than the level for in’ : : The finance minister maintained 
ρ ΟΡ ΘΙ r the last © Workers in’ the transport: and FINE PRINT/Shiomo M that at the present level of inflation 
ane communications sector were more — ee EIN OMOMO MaoZ and the need to reduce it even for- 
Ε personal-services sector Jast fortunate. fa the last quarter of 1987 ther obviated the need for salary in- 


year showed the largest rise in their salaries Teal 
wages, at 14.3% in real terms, the terms, πεν οὐρα sree ecu 
second year of big gains in a row. In for 1987 to some 10 per cent, after 
1986, wages in this sector-had in- an increase of 9% in 1986. Wages in 
creased 17.5 per cent. By the last piece rag aaa 
quarter of 1987 salaries in the per- the previous 1984 | peak. 


What to do when the |S==== 


shekel gets too strong (.2:se-2" 


ment would honour all its agree- 


Swies franc (SF 
‘Yen (1 million yen) 
SOURCE: BANK LEUMI, Rates very secarding to size of deposit 


Shekel Foreign Excheoge Rates {March 7} 
TRANSFERS 


ἢ The purchasing power parity agree to such a concession on the | ments and pay the incréase if Febru- . Soy ‘Set BANICNOVER, 1, Rep. 
a Our COs (ppp) of the shekel bas nearly eve of elections and risk being | ary’s inflation rate exceeds 0.6 per Currency basket 1700 1.7250 = 7 1.7189 
S T unit reached its December 1980 level, as blamed for not fulfilling its duty to cour Nissim refused to be Deutschmark ete apes ast oss 4 
the accompanying chart shows. This protect employees? interviewed. Pound sterling 28561 278 289 23432 
Oo means that the‘ devaluations and The answer perhaps is that the Kessar told reporters after the (rare fer oct 12 ὍΣΗΝ 120 5} a 
C e Oo ast Car other measures that the government _ Histadrut needs Nissim in order to | meeting that the Histadrut was pre- Duta Sorin 6539] og 085 Prot 
: . | bad undertaken since the 1983 eco- aid its ailing enterprises, in particu- | pared to discass future changes in ‘Swedish krona oes ae 38 oar oes 
"| ποιαῖς crisis have been wiped out. lar Kupat Holim and Koor. Now | the accord bat would not agree to its || Nerwosln tone = 02471 ΟἿΣ 24 025 0.2489 
‘By JEFF BLACK the early 1970s. | The real power of the shekel is the [ser μῆς Ἐπὶ τα Ὅν roped abolition. fe ἡ ma toes tis ome 0208 
For The Jerusalem e é same now as it was eight years ago. li negotiations, waiting to see 5 5 nadian dofer 1.2517 1.2673 123 128 1.2614 
The labour costs for Israel’s indus- chairman of the Insti- | | On one hand, we are supposed to who is going to be the first to break Se a ee Pag hadley a, a 192 120 aba 
trial companies rose 3% Jast year for δε on the eve of a devaluation, down. peopel pens τ τυτόδκτν τς Runaian whiting, 0) 1.3262 ‘oer $30 125 [ΕΞ 
each manufactured product pro- i which would lead to a higher degree : : fetter fre (10007 we «6B 10 tae 
duced, according to a report submit- of export competitiveness. On the Ordat tos Femur tanbing the fact that both the ind Zordanian diay = - 428 4865 45066 
ted to Labour Minister Moshe Kat- age negotiations. other hand, Finance Minister ping, Sie February inflation | pecsadrat have said the negotiations ‘ 19753 1.9499 = Fi 1.5984 
suv yesterday, Moshe Nissim has been trying to ταῖς, ἧς day to make a decision. | δρᾷ to be completed 25 soon as Sfenksh'pesera πο) 06 «Laue 135 τὰ Tae 
gross wages, at the same Tose around | postpone a devaluation until after At the same time, the Americans | ole - SOURCE: BANK LEUML 
+ time, rose 8.6% in real terms for all 8%, 9% i elections. A dovaination on the eve -will be publishing their economic : 
: sectors in the economy. Over a three: ἡ of elections is never popular. And imdicators. In the event of continued 
iY ijp year average for 1985-7, labour costs average now that we are facing the possibili- Bed be ae τ τσμοῇ 
νὰ Aa), ἴα industry rose around 6% a year " .| ty of early elections, devaluing the reflected by the indicators, 
» [οὐ each unit produced, while gross δοκεῖ stands an even smaller which would then be followed by a 
a+ 4 .. hourly wages throaghout the econo- ‘public sector. chance of occurring. further strengthening of the dollar, 
+...” my increased by around 1% ἃ year. report Another possibility’ still open to the Treasury would then be aided in 
‘The report stressed that over the .| Nissim is to cut’ manufacturers’ ‘Preserving the existing sheke! rate 
pee Pree veers, lebows coat bes 1985- costs. The Treasury can make fur- #gainst the currency basket. 
2 fs en an ever-increasing part of the thercuts in the price of residual fael, In the event that the February τ 
domestic product as as it has in past months, and in index is more than 0.6%, workers | (Wréq tisbtsis)y arriag this 
to capital. In , Iabour costs in- employees’ contribution to the Na- would get, under the current agree- Laer mepsioresc ges δα τὶ 


wage agree- 
greased to 76% of the GDP from ments, adjustments to the mi tional Insurance Institute. It can ment, about 5% of the cost-of-living " bour costs because 
74% the previous year. The latter also provide more help through spe- increase early next month. This eas "τοί 
figure was ἃ sharp increase on 1985's wide and company- cial funds: to aid exporters.. That would prompt more demands for a cui tion. 
τς agreemen ᾿ would be the preferred solution devaluation from the employers | ©. PRI 7 

- “Moreover, if the labour costs of ‘The report also noted that produc- Hoan tip potet οὕ sien δὲ the ines who have to pay it. But in the event Nissim for his part said he was still 

: ἴ self-employed people are included, tivity in the manufacturing rose a | trialists,- would like the best of all stadying the report, adding that it 
_ "7+ +” them labour costs now total some meagre 3.5% last year, although it possible who worlds: a stable for- 
aa 98% of the GDP while capital bas was an improvement on the 3% an- | cign exchange rate accompanied by figures im 
ee EAS e declined to 2%, its lowest rate since mmal average increase in 1985-7. lower costs. That would enable economy and a low index here can | revealed his position on the report’s 


them to maintain accesstothecheap eventually undermine any present | recommendations, senior Treasury 
~ Talks on coal-plane barter 


foreign currency needed to buy their pressures for a devaluation, which is | officials have sharply criticized the 
imports of raw maferials and ma- the desired course of both Nissim | proposal to introduce a capital gains 
cme ee θισα aod Bank of Israel Governor Mi- | tax. 


Z ᾿ 5 . profi chael Bruno. Garr peace ἀλρεικετούτς. alot 
᾿ ΒΥ SHLOMO MAOZ οὖ Industries’ Astra business planes. "The best thing fr Nissim, howev- The fact that Treasury Director- | cussion were Treasury Director- 
ει ? - >" pnd JUDY MALTZ 5  After-South ‘Africa; Australia is | er, would b& ἃ devaluatios that “IGenéral Victor Medina-claims-that- General Victor: Medingand Income ee 
The National Coal Supply Corp. Israel's leading supplier of coal, pro- | ceived Histadrot approval. This πὸ package deal discussions are in Tax Commissioner Yair Ra- 
1s currently negotiating a barter deal viding the country with 20 per cent | means that the labour federation progress means nothing. The only | binowitch, as well as Histadrut trade 
with a major Australian holding of its needs. A similar barter deal, | would have to give up part of the gr boned trigonal union department head Haim Ha- 
compa to ex_nanes ἱπιβοτιδά ἐρα: involving the exchange wih South | fo senting iene © Beenie Ἰούσρει πόκον yak pa τεύξει τ tee shire κελ τρο βμάατρη F 
for planes, outgoin; aging Di- Astra φόρεσε πεῦκα τα South nent ition. Nobody ves | labour federation’s Economic τ 
rector Ram Rom said yesterday. ‘fe fairy tales. Social Research Institute. ἡ SE te ee ΤΑΝ et ae 
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NEW YORK FINANCIAL MARKETS (March 7) 
U.S. Money Rates 


company, will send an initial con-_ forther batter Geats with South Af : 
sigament of 130,000 tons of coal to ca were planned, although none 
Israel in April. If the coal coe were currently’ on the agenda. 

is satisfied with the shipment, an White Industries also happens to 
an agreement is Setaequeatiy be the front-running bidder for the 


signed, the next consi; twill be close to $200 milhon contract to Prime rate £50 % Fed funds {te} ——-————---8 38 
paid for with two of Israel Aircraft build the Ashdod-Bilat railway line. Broly --  ------ὐδὸ δ Long teem bond ------.---..--Ἰοϑ 26.108 


ee ee er re 


New York Foreign Exchange 


‘Treasury reacts to ‘Post? report 1676774 1.360040 1.81600 127.8287 
1.6858 1.3975 1.8210 128.92 1.2562 
15738 1.3815, 1.7980 1277.65 


General Share Two-Sided General Bond 


Share Movements 


‘The dollar wos lower, though off Its bottom levets, os. strength in sterting condinued yesterday 
to tian mart moves, Starog found reautance a 1.82 bred haa dtd 
᾽ rebound from its lows somewhat. Traders ‘expect candied upward 


‘Funds not for territories’ 


Finance Minister Moshe Nissim a promise by Industry Minister Ariel 


: 1DB ord 107603 +00 
agreed to transfer to the Industry Sharon not to press for ἃ ( Uni suo02 «187 - | 126 (135) | Fi 
Ὦ and Trade Ministry NIS 10 million devaluation. a μὲς Precious Metals 
to finahce industrial infrastructure A spokesman for the Treasury osilm Fr ἄψιοο 828 = anged ; Spt τ----- 158 
in development zones, and not for said the decision was not taken in | GenerlA | = 1950068 +04 ea 
settlements, the Treasury spokes- secret and that the money would be | Fin. Trade 1 _ 61156 86 +00 ᾽ - Wall Street {Prices as of 16:00 GMT) 
man said yesterday. Ὁ spent building infrastructure = Advances "Trading Market indices πα απὸ | MYCE Mgheet Von ia 
HE was reacting to a report in The . throughout the country, on the basis Banks & Finance 4s DJ Transport τατος. BSO83 «108 3% τῆς 
Jerusalem: Post, which said Nissim of objective needs. The spokesman rend! δὴ ΕΗ a a me Statistics th cere yealy 138 33% wae ᾿ 
said the transfer was ἃ response to Oe. ς , in Li: Short-term 0-2 : NYSE Comp -- ----ὀ 150.60 +037 ae - i 
the need for industrial buildings in ferent ν 4 49 ΘΈΘΟΚ oe (Main List) ξανὰ πρός 25 we X NASD Comp -Τ -Ξ arse iia a in 
Gal Lessing 05 10000 40-10 General Share ext arma) 7535 Long-term 7+ yee e259 0.15 3 comme —— BR im iat 
‘ : Bonks 198.08 Turnovers : teem 
ὮΙ goa .102 aa T’Norsneqgement NS δθειῦο 
iste Τννο αὐ NIS 1,820,800 141,219,600 (Me. 4) 
8.0 Ὁ 1 Arrangement NS 245.700 12 
a 1010 = Treasury Bills 1,600 ἫΝ 
bss = ‘Strost stocks remained lower yesterday in ight trading. A number of tatceover deals, real 


in the market, but traders sid some Investors 
moured, provided 8 pockst of exciement in te 
after Pirelit bid $68 8 share for ht. 


nya 27M. ΤΙΝ ΤΠ») Awa AWS Trade & Services 
THE TEL AVIV STOCK EXCHANGE LTD 1 


fully Πηλοά Mixed τὸ 1% 
re fully inked Seablefals to 1% 
mibved 


Dees te ere wel eR eee) ERE EEA OS USERS OAR eee NE caneeeoevenns - 


1 2110 {Parallel "Ἢ Mixed 9 ἔτ 7 
F “Changes have been made in the list of the shares traded uote F os rae +100 που services 585 FC donomineted baad bet slightly 
in the new “variable” system, effective March 1, 1988. BondedWrewe? 905-322 8 Re Ἢ 7056 Nongoversment Μικρὰ tp 1 MYSHAmex ως ox! μέρη low νοὶ 
ΑΚ: Άη updated list is given betow with the minimum number of shares lee pad aces investment Cos. ΗΑ - 
- per transaction, (ocinal value, NIS): fad See Hots ime yer. 27 Ol Exploration 7415 Arrangement Yields τ 4 
1, , THEIRSTINTERNATIONAL BANK OFISRAELLTD.——.--—.__ 70. Meet - mo Bond indices el ea Union 0.1." iow 2 7 
P Ninv . 864 «οἱ “0 Discount A 10.26% th ΒΩ 
2. *F.LBL HOLDINGS CO, LTD, -----.......--  .....ὕ 7 Team 1 ΜὩ 18 Fully linked 10285 -0.13 Mizrahi R. 10.23% 7 _& 
3, HASSNEH, INSURANCE COMPANY OF ISRAELLTD...—-———-—_ 2000 ΒΞ sees 2088 Hapoalim 8. ee ἴω ὡ 
| POTZAR HASHILTON ΠΑΜΈΚΟΜΙ LTD τς τ-------- το. 800 Reel Estate, Siig. Agricuture FC denominsted Px Leum! Stock 
5. CLALTRADING LTD. peat eeeenneneceneem 1000 Alfio - FC finked 10414 0.12 Fin. Trade 1 127% τι Qverthe-Counter 
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The terrorist enemy 


ONCE again the professional assassins who claim to be the 
sole legitimate representatives of the Palestinian people have 
struck at unarmed Jewish civilians inside Israel. _ 

They have been trying it repeatedly for over six weeks now, 
from the north and from the south, by firing Katyusha rockets 
into Jewish settlements and by setting out on murder-and- 


hostage-taking missions. 


From the first there was no doubt that yesterday’s hijacker- 
killers on the Beersheba-Dimona road, who infiltrated from 
Egypt, were on a mission for Fatah, the main group of the 
PLO organization, headed by Yasser Arafat himself. Later in 
the day this was officially confirmed by the PLO. The architect 
of the murderous epterprise was revealed to have been Ara- 
fat’s own military chief, Abu Jihad. This was hardly surprising, 
as most of the recent terrorist attacks into Israel could be 


. traced to Fatah. 


But what is it that impels the PLO chieftain to try his hand 
again at the sort of foul terrorism that has proved so futile in 
gaining the PLO anything of true significance except Israel's, 
and America’s, loathing, and resolve to have no truck with it ? 

Paradoxically, it may well have been the success of the 
disgruntled Palestinians under Israel's rule in making their 
voice heard without benefit of any direct outside guidance 
from the wandering PLO leaders. Those leaders would have 
dearly wished to be known to their own people as the instiga- 

* tors of the Palestinian uprising. Moreover, the uprising’s suc- 
cess in riveting world attention by of using firearms, has only 
exposed the pointlessness of the PLO’s vaunted “armed strug- 


gle” with bombs and guns. 


Simply put, the PLO leaders were badly upstaged by the 
Palestinians in the occupied territories whom they are pre- 


sumed to lead. 


- Apparently the only way Arafat and his fellows could think 
of to re-estabfish their claim to leadership was the familiar way 
of indiscriminate violence. It matters little that this cannot pay 
them any immediate political dividends, and that it can only 
subtract from the international public relations gains achieved 
by the people in the territories. 

All that does matter at PLO headquarters is to win official 
recognition, especially from the Americans. It seeks to prove 
that no political process can get off the ground without such 
recognition granting the PLO's claim to be the sole representa- 


tive of the Palestinians. 


If that means blowing up the Shultz initiative, so much the | 
better, for the U.S. secretary of state denies the PLO any role 
‘in Middle East peacemaking unless it renounces terrorism, 
acknowledges Israel's rightful statehood and unconditionally 
accepts Resolutions 242 and 338. The PLO cannot accept such 


terms and remain itself. 


And if that means deepening chaos and suffering in the 


- territories, cay 


ped ultimately-by-total repressién-or worse; that- 


too the PLO leaders are prepared to sustain from afar. 


The fateful 
Palestinians in 


uestion, therefore, that is now facing the 
6 territories is whether they will choose to 


follow the PLO on its bloody trail to a dead-end for which they 
will pay the price, or whether they will chart a course of their 
own that would make ‘hem legitimate partners in a peacemak- 


ing process. 


ISRAEL'S hospitals are 

always looking for ways 

out of the long-running 
fiscal squeeze, but Prof. Dan Mi- 
chaeli, director of Ichilov Hospital, 
has hit upon a novel solution. 


Negotiations are now being con- 
said, to build δι 
the grounds of 
ς exchange for land, the 
private hospital, with 100-150 beds, 
will build for Ichilov a convention 
centre, a research and teaching cen- 
tre and ἃ garage with space for 
1,500-1,700 cars. The cost of the 
entire project: $50 million. 


As envisioned by Michaeli, the 
Project will provide a continuous 
source of revenue with the private 
hospital saving on infrastructure 

_ costs by buying its drugs, lab tests 
and sterile supplies from Ichilov. 
“We still have a lot of bureaucracy 
to go through,” Michaeli said, “‘but 
[hope to see it in four to five years’ 
time.” : 

KEN SCHACHTER 


in a bed for the first 


time in 15 years after police arrested 
his employer who had forced him to 
sleep and eat with the flock of sheep 
he tended in the southern Sardinian 
countryside, the Ansa news agency 


reports. 

Sheep farmer Antonio Angius, 
whose property is in the town of 
Villasalto near the city of Cagliari, 
was accused of unlawful restraint 
and personal violence. 

Since leaving home, where he had 

lived with his four brothers and a 
sister, the shepherd had boarded 
with 50 of Agnius’s flock of 400 
sheep; his.clothes were dirty and 
ragged and his shoes had holes. An- 
gius did not allow Mereu, who 
speaks only the Sardinian dialect, to 
leave his flock and fed him only 
pieces of cheese. 
The shepherd ate his first hot 
meal in years — meat and pasta — at 
police barracks and spent his first 
night in a comfortable bed at his 
brother's house. : 


CELEBRATE! 


This year is the 40th anniversary of The Jerusalem 
Post Hanukka Toy Fund. Let's give the country’s 


15,000 underprivileged children a slice of happiness. 


Please, give generously. 


Contributions may be mailed ta: 


Tho Jerusalom Post, P.O.6ox 87, 


Jerusalem 91000, Israel. 


Even an ostrich must 


come up for air 


THE VIOLENCE in the territories 
is now entering its fourth month 


* with no end in sight. With each 


stone and every beating, moral am- 
biguity is reducing the clarity of our 
vision. 

One conclusion, however, is 
abundantly clear: The events of the 
last three months have demonstrat- 
ed in vivid detail the utter collapse 
of Likud policy in the territories. 
Youths with slingshots and stones 
have shown the colossal folly of be- 
lieving that we could maintain the 
status quo indefinitely and continue 
to rule more than one-and-a-half 
million Palestinians. 

. Ifmodern history has demonstrat- 
ed one thing conclusively, it is that 
one can not suppress a people's na- 
tional aspirations through coercion. 
Who can better attest to this truth 
than we, the heirs to a 2000 year- 
long dream of national redemption? 
If, after 70 years, even the Russian 
gulag has failed to stamp out the 
aspirations of the Soviet Union's 
various nationalities, we, the demo- 
cratic state of Israel, with our deep 
commitment to the moral tenets of 
liberty and human dignity, surely 
are incapable of resolving the situa- 


tion other than a of 
negotiation and mutual 
reconciliation. 

It is undoubtedly to our credit as a 


nation that, in spite of all the wars 
and terror, approximately half of 
our citizenry comprehends the con- 

nces of the situation we face 
and accepts the harsh inevitability of 
renewed partition. The other half 
wil} ultimately come to this realiza- 
tion, too, willingly or for lack of 
choice. ‘ 


Gad Ya’acobi 


A decade after Menachem Begin 
recognized the “Palestinians” legiti- 
mate rights” in the Camp David Ac- 
cords and agreed to a transitional 
autonomy arrangement as a prelude 
to a final settlement, Likud leaders 
can no longer cling to a selective 
reading of an agreement to which 
they were opposed at the time and 
thereby seek to preserve a disas- 
trous status quo.. 


If in every cloud there is a silver 
lining, in this case it is that the very 
severity of the problem has even 
forced that coalition of naysayers 
congregated in the Likud to seek 
new answers. Ultimately, even an 
ostrich must come up for air. 


The events in the territories have 

a social and economic impact above 
“and beyond their severe political, 
moral and security costs. As in the 
past, non-economic factors are once 
again playing a far greater role in 
ining Israel's economic and 

social development than economic 


ones. 

The Yom Kippur War, by way of 
example, led to a vast increase in 
Israel's foreign debt and to soaring 
inflation. It was, however, the na- 
tion's good fortune to have had a 
responsible government during the 
years between 1974 and 1977 which 
succeeded in halting the deteriora- 
tion and beginning the process of 
recovery. 

The Lebanon War cost the na- 
tional economy $5.5 billion — nearly 
as much as the havoc wrought by the 


‘correct economics” of that period. 
Together. these two factors acceler- 
ated the rate of inflation to 500 per 
cent and increased the domestic and 
foreign debt to monstrous propor- 


tious. Had it not been for the “eco-. 


nomic recovery plan" and the with- 
drawal from Lebanon, we would 
have crossed the precipice of eco- 
nomic catastrophy long ago. 


FOR REASONS of political expe- 
Gience, many among us prefer to 
avoid the difficult choices facing the 
nation. It is, however. a political 
leadership's duty to confront the 
great issues of its time courageously 
and to tell the public not only what it 
wants to hear, but that which it must 
hear. A political. leadership must 
shape the course of events, not 
merely respond to the inevitable. 


Today we must declare unequivo- 
cally and with stark simplicity that in 
the absence of progress towards 
peace, we will not be able to main- 
tain our national security over time. 
Our national security is not merely a 


function of military power but of our 


human, moral, economic and social 
strength, the diplomatic support of 
the mternational community and 
the commitment of the Jewish com- 
munity throughout the Diaspora. 
In the absence of a diplomatic 
breakthrough, we will not be able to 
achieve major economic growth or 
to provide the resources necessary 
to improve the human, scientific und 
technological capabilities which are 
the keys to the nation’s future. If we 
do not end our rule of most of the 
Arab residents of the territories. we 
will not be able to maintain a demo- 


cratic and Jewish state and to re- 
main a secure, high-quality and de- 
veloping society. In short. we will be 
unable to fulfil our most fundamen- 
tal aspirations as a people. 

For seven years, many of us ac- 
tively encouraged the Reagan ad- 
ministration to take the diplomatic 
initiative in the Middle East lest 
events get out of hand and dictate 
that action be taken. Unfortunately, 
this is precisely what has happened. 
Late though it may be, Secretary of 


State Sholtz’s initiative is, nonethe- ἡ 
less, most welcome and of the great- : 
est importance. If this initiative } 


# 


joins the many other missed oppor- i . 

tunities, it will be a tragedy of his- 4 ily 

toric proportions. The clock of terri- 1 ἔ 

torial irreversibility is ticking ἀναγ... "ἢ 

at a furious pace. ᾿ : 
Those who ignore this reality en- ξ 


sae 


danger the future of the State of 
terrible + 


Israel and bear a 
responsibility. 
The writer is minister of economics. ,. ᾿ Ι 


ON THE eighth anniverary of Yigal 
Allon’s death, February 29, I drove 
to Ginosssar to attend the official 
opening of the Allon House ~ an 


helped to mould. 

I took the same route from Jeru- 
salem as I had taken eight years 
earlier, on February 29, 1980, the 
day that Yigal died. I don't quite 
remember what the scenery looked 
like on that day, for through my 
moist eyes I could barely keep track 
of the road. 

This time the route was full of 

rises. The Judean Desert was 
after the heavy rains, and 
a little like the Alps. Jericho 


AT THE Ginossar cemetery, there 
was a large crowd, made up of kib- 
butzniks, veterans of the Palmah, 
Yigat!'s political colleagues from Ah- 


Who are the true inheritors 
of Yigal Allon’s vision? 


dut Ha’avodah days, and old admir- 
, 815. One saw many weather-beaten 
faces of 2 tough and idealistic gener- 
ation which finds it difficult to un- 
derstand what has happened to 
“their” Israel. Once upon a time 
they were the spirit of Israel. Today 
they are bewildered b: rs. 
‘We stand by Yigal's grave and 
wonder what he would have had to 
say about the current events and 
what he would have done in these 
troubled times. Perhaps he was 


lucky to have died ἔδει ἢ sage i 
tic. The day before he died, had 
hosted Egyptian General Kamal 


Hassan Ali at Ginossar. There was 
‘reason to be optimistic. 
ee 4 the western bank 
e very ional 

calm Kinneret, Αἰ δεῖ κω teord 
the Allon: House where an official 
ceremony was to take place with the 
participation of President Chaim 
Herzog and Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir, I notice Rehavam Ze‘evi, 
walking slowly accompanied by his 
wife and an aide. Yigal would un- 
doubtedly have had something to 
say to “Gandhi” about his transfer 
idea, though he probably would not 
have scolded him. It was not his 
style. 

Before the ceremony in the for- 
tress-like Allon House, with its 
black basalt facade, the large crowd 
has an opportunity to visit the muse- 


Susan Hattis Rolef 


um. A film about Allon’s life and 
times is one of the permanent 
exhibits. 

One scene catches my attention. 
It is a story told by Yigal himself 
about an incident which took place 
through their barley etd, he and hs 

eit id, he and hi: 
father came across two Arabs who 
were grazing their horses. Yigal’s 
father jumped the two Arabs from 
behind and with his bare hands 
chased them off his field. 

“Why didn’t you use the’ pistol 
which = carry?” the little Yigal 
asked. His father explained that ev- 
ery means. including i piysictl blows, 
were permissible — except shooting. 
The logic behind this principle was 
that the killing of an Arab set off a 


blood feud which could last for 
decades. 


Does the same logic, so appropri- 
ate in the early 1920s, still fit today? 
Is it still correct today when the 
restraint of the army in the use of 
firearms is interpreted by the Pales- 
tinians as weakness, and the blows 
are interpreted by the world as bar-" 
barism? It is impossible to tell what 
is wise under the current 
circumstances. 


“Yigal’s voice of wisdom and vi- 
sion — his acquaintauce and direct 
contacts with Arabs — could have 
been extremely useful to us at this 
time. In the spirit of his words: our 
attitude to the individual Arab and 
the Arab as a collective is one of the 
main -humantitarian tests which the 
Israeli society must face,” President 
Herzog says in his bland opening 
speech. He is followed by the prime 
minister whose presentation is any- 


: thing but bland. 


SHAMIR, who came to Ginossar 


mander finds arena due to cir- 
cumstances, eulogizing the com- 
Palmah. 


the true successors of Joseph Trum- 
peldor. He then quotes a letter writ- 
ten in 1968 in which Yigal wrote that 
the ideal solution would be Arab 
autonomy within Greater Israel. 
One is almost tempted to believe 
that it is Shamir who is the tue 
continuer of Allon's heritage. The 
fact that Allon did not believe such a 
solution to be feasible and was the 
father of the “territory for peace” 
solution, seems a minor irrelevancy. 

The temptation to use the occa- 


* troupe concludes the ceremony with 


sion to attack his deputy, Shimon 
Peres, was too great for Shamir to ᾿ 
miss. He cites Yigal Allon as an 
example of the exemplary “clean” 
politician, ‘‘quite different from the 
politicians who are only interested 
in their seats and power, and have 
no principles at all.” 

I lean over and ask ex-MK Imry 
Ron (Mapam) from Kibbutz Mish- 
mar Ha’emek, who is sitting by my 
side, whether Shamir is referring to 
Peres only or to Sharon as well, At ~ 
any rate, Peres is not there to reply 
in kind. : 

The etermally young octogenarian * 
Yitzhak Ben-Aharon stands in a 
corner of the auditorium, refusing to 
take a seat. It is difficult to tell . 
whether he is amused or outraged 
by the Revisionist version of the Al- 
ion heritage. It is a younger member 
of the movement, Minister of Ab- . . 
sorption Ya’acov Tsur, who putsthe - 
record right and settles a few politi- . 
cal scores with the prime minister, 
without being too impolite. 

As the Nahal entertainment Ὁ 


λ" 
pe 


parece im Ron asks me: - 
“Why are you ere?” Without wait- 
ing for my answer he adds: “1 am 
here because I worshipped Yigal.” 

T explain that 1 didn’t worship Yi- 
gal who despite all his qualities was - 
ἃ mortal with the failings of a mor- 
tal. I loved him for what he was -a © 
compassionate, sensitive and wise 
human being, who is still sorely 
missed by many, eight years after his 
untimely death. 


The writer is editor of the Labour - 
monthly, Spectrum. 


PAPAL ASSURANCES 
UNRELIABLE 


“Το the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — Archbishop Hilarion Capuc- 
ci is an offender under the law who 
was sentenced in 1974 by an Israeli 
court to 12 years’ imprisonment for 
smuggling arms and ammunition to 
Arab terrorists. Whilst in prison, his 
poor state of health moved the com- 
passionate heart of the Roman pon- 


᾿ tiff to address a letter to the then 


president of Israel Epbraim Katzir, 
asking him “to be so good as to 
excercise his prerogatives of clemen- 
cy and release archbishop Capucci” 
and expressing at the same time his 
“trust that his release would cause~ 
no harm to the State of Israel.” 
‘This ion οἱ “trust” “was 
construed by both as an 
assurance that it would indeed be so, 
as president Katzir wrote in higreply 


* tothe pope acceding to his request. 


Capucci was i released in 
Santen 

. At this juncture Capucci went to 
Athens reportedly to embark on the 
ship which the PLO plans to de- 

b pe, ACnb » Capued would 
to pass, it i 
find himself in ha saan boat with a 
bunch of criminals, some of them 
convicted of murder and other grave 
offences, who were released in ex-° 
change ‘for some Israelis kept as 
hostages by Arab terrorist organiza- 
tions. Unlike them, Capucci was 
liberated in exchange for a solemn 
assurance, subscribed to by ΠΟ less. 
an authority than the Roman pontiff 
himself, that his release would not 
harm the State of Israel. ᾿ 

_ Capucci’s presence on a ship sent 
by the PLO with the avowed inten- 
tion of embarrassing Israel inevit-_ 
ably raises the question of the re- 
fiability and sincerity of the papal 
assurance. Is this a casé of the Holy’ 
See’s inability to carry out its prom- 
ises, or callous indi to their 
binding value? 

Whatever the case, Capucci’s 
planned maritime excursion to the: 
shores of Israel causes greater harm 
to the moral stature of the Holy See 
than to the State of Israel. 


: . 1 JONATHAN PRATO 
Jerusalem. 


‘ “QUTRAGEOUS REMARKS : 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — As Christians living in Israel, 
we found the remarks of Dr. Naeem 
Ateek of St. George's Cathedral at 
the Ecumenical Research Fraternity 
meeting most disturbing (March 1). 

While it is understandable that an, 
Arab pastor would feel a great sensi- 
tivity to his Arab > it i 
, Outrageous to place the, “human 

tragedy” and problems of the 

Palestinian people solely at the feet 
of Israel. 

To have rewritten history, turning 
a blind eye to Arab intransigen 
and making Israel the scapegoat for 
the ills of the Middle East and the 
problems of the Palestinians, is inex- 
cusable. Had the Arab nations 


accepted the existence of Israel, 
worked for a settlement of the Arab 
refugees (as Israe] did for the Jewish 
refugees) and sought peace instead 
* of war, I seriously doubt we would 
be witnessing today’s sad events. 
‘While I think we.can all agree that 


NETIVOT 
To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 


by Dv Fe 
28) in which I spoke on behalf of 
Netivot Shalom. 

TI would like to make one minor 
correction. While I am both active 
and totally committed to Netivot 
Shalom, I am not “the leader of 


the grave situation in the territories 
needs every effort to find a solution, 
Tam disappointed to hear a Christian 

contribute to the problem 


by vilifying the State of Israel and the . 


national aspirations of the Jewish 
people. 

Similar scapegoating scenarios 
from Christian leaders during the 
past 1,900 years have been, rtu- 
nately, the basis of much anti- 

Dr. Ateek is playing into the 
hands of the extremists and thus 
doing a disservice to his congregants 
by leading them into a path of con- 
frontation, instead of reconciliation. 

As Christians, we take exception 
to Dr. Ateek’s views and dissociate 
ourselves from this negative express- 
ion of Christianity towards Israel 
and the Jewish people. 

CLARENCE H. WAGNER. JR. 

‘MRS. G. DOUGLAS YOUNG 
Bridges for Peace 
Jerusalem. 


SHALOM 


Netivot Shalom.” Others such as 
Prof. Uriel Simon and Prof. Aviezer 
Ravitzki to mention only two, have 
both founded and been the inspir- 
ational leaders behind our efforts for 
peace. In my own way I try to follow 
what they have advocated for years. 


ARYEH GEIGER 
Jerusalem. 


THE DANGERS OF DELAY : 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, — I refer to Macabee Dean’s 
article of February 23 “A loaded ᾿ 
gun.” By presenting the situation in 
terms of “them” and “us,” the bad 
guys and the good guys, Mr. Dean 
ignores that “they” are by no means 

a monolithic bloc. signed a 
peace treaty and it is obvious that the 
eget of Jordan and the PLO are 
no means coincident. By erasing © 
all distinctions, and not recognising 
the present unique conjuncture 
when the Arab countries have Iran 
to contend with, we are radicalizing 


’ POISONOUS MUSHROOMS " : ες 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Past 

Sir, Matt Nesvisky’s entertaining, 
article of January 20 on “Mushroom- 
ing fungophiles” made me smack my 
thigh with delight and smack my lips 
with the memory .of delicious 
taushroom morsels. 


However, somebody should be 


τ smacked for coming out with the 


statement that “the destroying angel 
and the deathcap, which incidentaly 
are found in Israel, can be fatal in a 
very short period, maybe 30 mi- 
tutes.” One of the difficulties with 
these deadly species (Amanita verna 


the situation so that soon there will“ 
only be the PLO in the territories to ~~--. 
deal with. 5 
Negotiating now under pressure is τ᾽ ἢ" 
tough, but that is precisely whatboth : 
big powers were forced to do in 
Vietnam and Afghanistan. Waiting 
in the territories and an , 
eventual simultaneous settlement of 
the Iran-Iraq war (which some pun- 
dits predict, will be as early as this 
year), would seem to be a far more 
potent recipe for “‘suicide™ or “in- 


Herzliya. JACK ZIV-EL | 


With regards to the claim that the 
non-appearance of a species in Isract 
5 ἃ sure sign that it isn't present, it : 
took the death of a person at Even ἐν 
Yehuda in 1952 (repeated a few τὰ 
times since) to disprove that. The. ᾿ ' 
culprit, identified by Prof. Zahara ay 
Hershenzon and me, had survived in ᾿ : 
the Sharon in the vicinity of the ὃ ᾿ 
Occasional Tabor oak that is all- “ 
that remains of the ; | 
Forest of the ‘Crusaders. These 


and A. phalloides, respectively), i : ee 
oe unlike what happens wih mos μάν ilaaal er attributed to dren 
¥ poisonous ones, the first symp- ttoccurred in the 
toms appear only many hours after month of December rather then eo 
eating, when the toxins, and there paid the particular species is in 
are a few of them for good measure, ice sa, x 
have already been absorbed into the Prof. R. KENNETH 
blood stream and liver. Death may Faculty of Agriculture 7 fy 
Occur some days after eating, Rehovot. The Hebrew University. a. wy 
; : * 2h tom 
Spend your Shabbat ial 
, Tite κα 
at he Deborah Hotel, tei aviv . aoe 
, ἌΝ ΝΙΝ hotel certified glatt kosher In Tal Aviv. © “Mn at 
1 mikve, sauna on the premises mo aay 
| NIS 80 + VAT per px ema 
τ Per person, Ὧν 
_ double occupancy, including full board, kiddush τ ἀφο» 
and Seuda Shiishit aes 
: Pessah at the Deborah Hotel oe 
Nis. 92 + VAT te 
Per person, including haif board. “witteg 
- & 
Reservations: Deborah Hotel, rm 
87 Ben: Yehuda, Tel Aviv - Speen 
Tel. 03-5448282 ~ — 
ey 
δ᾽." 


